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The Ainnels, 


PAN old State document speaks of “‘a place 

My) called Linnells, on the water Devylle,” re- 
ferring to a spot in Northumberland that is 

charming in its natural beauty, and yet 

more interesting in its historical associations, The 
‘water Devylle ” is the famous Devil’s Water, familiarly 
known in the neighbourhood as Deel’s Watter, in the 
manor of Devilstone, or Dilston, as it is now called. The 
tributary stream is a mere burn in comparison with the 
greater river ; but the valley through which it flows is as 


wide as the vale of Tyne itself. Looking up both dales 
we see the westward Tyne closed in by an amphitheatre 
of hills in the near distance, whilst the great valley of the 
Devil’s Water to the south-west widens out as it goes, 
revealing vast fields of heaving upland, bounded far away 
by moors, ‘‘ where heaven’s water deals” on the highest 
ridge, at a height of sixteen hundred feet and more above 
the sea. Trackless and treeless, these farthest fells con- 
trast with the richly wooded foreground, and with the 
deep denes intersecting them. And this wild and 
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beautiful country is the ancient regality of Hexhamshire, 
where the Archbishop of York was sovereign, and where, 
down to a comparatively late time, the king’s writs could 
not run. Like the portal to this strange country is the 
narrowing dene where stands that “‘pleasant Dilston 
Hall,” yet echoing from roofless room and shattered 
wall the farewell of the young Lord Derwentwater, its 
last lord. 

As we enter and pass up the vale we find, beautiful 
though the distant scene had promised, the half had not 
been told us. The deep dell opens wide as we enter, and 
the view is over rich pastures where the Devil’s Water 
has cut a sinuous way through broad haughs, round 
which rise on all sides richly wooded shaws. And again 
it closes in narrowing defile where the stream has cleft its 
way through scar and bank, and dashes among the 
rock masses at the foot of precipices rising sheer above it. 
The hall is behind us, and its tragic story haunts the 
place. It is but a generation since the trampling of 
hoofs and the clatter of harness was heard on the brink 
of the steep here, revealing to the trembling listener that 
“the Earl” yet galloped with spectral troops across the 
haugh. Undisturbed, as the reverent hands of his people 
had laid him and his severed head, the Earl himself had 
rested hard by in the little vault for a whole century ; 
yet the troops have been seen by the country people over 
and again as they swept and swerved through the dim 
mist of the hollow dene— 

And “ Ave, Ave, Ave,” said 

** Adieu, adieu,” for evermore, 
Yet higher up, “‘a mile, but barely twa,” do we follow 
the defile till we come out into the wider open valley 
where the Devil’s Water is crossed by the Linnels 
Bridge ; and here is one of the bonniest bits of landscape 
in all Northumberland. The glamour of the way behind 
grows in interest as we reach the Linnels, and look over 
a scene in yet more romantic association with crises in our 
national history. Here in this valley, and close to this 
spot, the rout of an army and the fall of its commander in 
his flight decided the fate of Northern England ; and on 
the very field before us was long after lost for the house 
of Lancaster the crown of England itself, 

To the research of the Rev. Canon Greenwell we owe 
the identification of the spot where fell the great British 
prince and leader, Caedwalla, after the battle of Heaven- 
field, in a.p. 635. The battle was joined on the field near 
the Roman Wall, now marked by the church where the 
English Saint Oswald—he of the incorruptible right hand 
—set up the cross. ‘“‘It was made in haste,” says Bede, 
**and the hole dug in which it was to be fixed, and the 
king himself, full of faith, laid hold of it and held it with 
both his hands, till it was set fast by throwing in the 
earth; and this done, raising his voice, he cried to his 
army, ‘Let us all kneel.’” All did as he commanded, 
and, accordingly, advancing towards the enemy with the 
first dawn of day, they obtained the victory. ‘The 


impious commander of the Britons was slain, though he 
had most numerous forces, which he boasted nothing 
could withstand, at a place in the English tongue called 
Denisesburn, that is, Denis-brook.” So wrote the Tyne- 
side historian from his cell at Jarrow within a hundred 
years of this momentous fight. The name of Denis-burn 
had become forgotten, and conjecture fixed the locality of 
Caedwalla’s death in various places till the Rev. Dr, 
Greenwell settled the spot as close to the Linnels by ppo- 
ducing a charter of the 13th century. The name appears 
on this document in a description of—‘‘ Twenty acres of 
land out of the waste in Ruleystal ” (Rowley Steel, where 
the Rowley burn joins the Deel’s Watter). These acres 
are said to be—‘‘ Between these bounds, to wit, between 
Deniseburn, and Divelis (Devil’s-Water), beginning upon 
the east part upon Divelis and ascending to the great 
road which leads as far as to the forest of Lilleswude” 
(Linnels Wood). Here at once we identify the very spot, 
and realize the last episode of that great English victory. 
The day had been lost upon Heavenfield, and the retreat 
of the British chieftain was directed so as to secure the 
fastnesses of the Pennine range with the wreck of his 
forces. But his rear had been closely followed down the 
northern slope, across the Tyne, up the Devil’s-Water, to 
the Linnels. Here was made a last stand for very life, 
to end in utter and final rout, and in the death of the 
commander, where Rowley Burn joins the stream. The 
victory of the English, and the death here of the most 
powerful of the British princes, marked a new epoch for 
England. At the Linnels, Oswald was able to realize his 
dream. The old English deities had hitherto been 
invoked to help in the battle; but a mightier than 
Wooden, a stronger than Thor, had this day wrought the 
victory. So the cross prevailed, and Aidan came to tell 
of the Christ that was to be; and Lindisfarne showed its 
light across the wet salt sands. That the servant might 
not be above his master, these gentle ministers showed in 
their shaven foreheads the badge of slavery; and, lowliest 
of the low, they carried among the people the message of 
the Western Church. Oswald himself became Bretwalda, 
and Northumbria rose to its highest position as the centre 
of Christianity and culture for all Engiand. 

Thus early was the Linnels associated with the greater 
history of the State. It was yet to be known in connec- 
tion with another royal fugitive—and who knows not the 
fate of Queen Margaret and the robber? Here is the 
very scene of the story, which has been fully told in 
earlier pages (see page 26.) At the Linnels was fought 
that fateful battle of 1464, when the house of Lancaster 
made its last rally, to fall finally before its rival, York. 
To this place belongs that legend of the stately Margaret 
of Anjou “which lights up the gloom of the time with a 
gleam of poetry.” The dene hard by is Deepden, or 
Dipton, on whose southern bank is shown the “‘Queen’s 
Cave” (see illustration, page 29). The site of the “ battle 
of Hexham,” from which the fugitive Queen escaped, 
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says Mr. Hodgson Hinde, ‘‘is called the Livells in con- 
temporary records.” In the first volume of Mr. Richard 
Welford’s history of Newcastle, we read how the Lancas- 
trian lords ‘‘ took their king Henry, with all their power 
of people, and took their field in Hexhamshire, in a place 
called Linnels, on the water Devylle.” The reader will 
find in Mr. Welford’s pages the sad roll-call of the 
defeated Lancastrians and the list of noble victims who 
perished at the block in Hexham and Newcastle ere that 
same month of May was out. Just ten years before the 
battle the lord of Dilston, in a deed of 1454, defines his 
‘woods, moors, peat mosses, and other things within the 
woods and pastures of Corbrig, on the south part of 
Diveles” (Devil’s-Water), wherein he reserves to himself 
“free chace as accustomed to have, except in the close of 
Lynel.” This “‘close of Lynel” is the ground extending 
from the spot marked Linnels Wood on the south to the 
Linnels Bridge on the north, known as “ The Linnels,” 
and marked on the Ordnance map as the site of the battle 
of Hexham. It lies wholly within the parish of Cor- 
bridge ; but the sappers who made the survey, apparently, 
took the various readings of Linnels, Lennolds, Lynels, 
and Livells, and, in accordance with their custom, cor- 
rected the native orthography, making it into ‘‘ Levels.” 
To this they prefixed the name by which the battle is 
known in history, and boldly wrote ‘“‘ Hexham Levels,” 
a place-name up to the time of the survey unknown in 
the locality, and a most unfortunate piece of officialism, 
as a substitute for the simpler original of the Linnels. 
Instead of following the valley, if we make our way to 
the field by Hexham, the high ridge to the south is 
climbed, and the road leads south-eastward, down the 
further slope, past Sunnyside. At the foot of the 
descent is the approach to the Linnels Bridge, which is 
set in an environment of green. On the left rises the 
wooded bankside, and through the trees on the right 
peep the quaint gable and ridge of a nestling homestead ; 
whilst through the single sweeping arch the merry burn 
laughs as it dances over its tinkling rock bed. The 
bright stream is not suggestive of its dark name of Devil’s 
Water ; nor does it look in its wimpling haste like the 
water that once mirrored in blood the red flames of the 
northern sky, when “‘ Darwentwatter leets” flared over 
the scaffold of the last lord of Devilstone. Here, as we 
look across burn and bridge, we are far from the stir and 
stress of such moving accident, and realize before us the 
ideal of a pastoral seclusion. But the whole place lives 
and moves in those dim pages which we have turned over. 
Beyond the house and stacks that crown the rising 
upland, is fixed the scene of the conflict which gave to 
Montague the earldom of Northumberland, and of that 
earlier episode which gave Oswald the Kingship of 
Northumbria. Like a centre of rest in all this is the 
curious tablet built into the parapet of the Linnels Bridge 
which stands over the mid-stream before us. The slab is 
of cunning workmanship, “its decorations of fully 


developed renaissance character,” says Mr. OC. C. 
Hodges, our kindly expositor of such matters. It has 
been graven within and without, but the inner face of the 
stone has had most of its raised letters effaced. We must 
therefore climb round it to read the outer inscription ; 








WMFOIRA 
EREN CTON| 
BELLDETE 
THIS BRECE 
OF LYMES 

Do STONES 

ISSio_| 











The devout breathing of the old Elizabethan scribe 
begins with “God presarve”;—and the sculptor has 
raised this like a canopy over the secular part of 
the record. The surname Erengton comes easy to 
the chisel of the letterer—for who in the country-side but 
knew of Erengton of Cocklaw, as in later days was 
known ‘‘The Chief of Beaufront ”?—but it will be seen 
how he has wrestled with the Christian name of Hum- 
phrey. On the inner side he has almost hit it exactly in 
‘*wWMFRA”; but when he turned the stone he appears to 
have lost his way among the letters, and painfully spells 
out “‘wmrorra.” Perhaps this expanded form was more 
in keeping with the equivalent of letters which fills the 
next line, and forms the surname of the ‘‘ hedesman” of 
the house of Errington, who built the original Linnels 
Bridge. Rare indeed is such an inscription in the 
vernacular of the period, and as we spell out the legend 
in the native manner we find that its author intended it 
for ‘‘ poetry,” and that the rhyming triplet was meant to 
read 


God presarve Humfra Erengtone, 
Belldete this brig of lime and stone, 
Fifteen hunder an’ eighty wone. 

Leaving this outward and visible sign of an older time, 
we may pass on as we reflect that even in classic North- 
umberland few places are more delightful, or possess a 
higher historical significance, than the Linnels. 

Rp. Outver Hestop. 
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Surtees of Mainsfarth, 





HE life of a country gentleman residing on 

|} his paternal estates affords little variety 

of incident. That he was born in. 1779, 

married in 1807, and died in 1834 comprises, 

together with accounts of occasional migrations to 

London, to Edinburgh, and once to the Continent, 

almost the whole personal history of the author of the 

standard History of the County Palatine of Durham— 
Robert Surtees, Esq., of Mainsforth. 

Mr. Surtees’s grandfather, Hauxley Surtees (merchant- 
adventurer in Newcastle), was the fourth son of Edward 
Surtees, Esq., of Mainsforth, and of Crawcrook, by his 
first wife, Jane, daughter and co-heir of George Crosyer, 
of Newbiggen; and he succeeded, on the death un- 
married of an elder brother, to the Mainsforth estate. 
The historian’s father, named like himself Robert, 
married his first cousin, Dorothy, daughter and co-heir of 
William Steele, Esq., of Lamb Abbey, in Kent, and 
Robert was their only child who survived beyond 
infancy. Each parent, we are told, possessed consider- 
able talent. The father was a skilful amateur painter ; 
and from his graver some etched vignettes of great spirit 
ornament the volumes of his son. The mother was 
likewise an accomplished lady, with a spice of poetry in 
her composition, which Robert inherited and cultivated. 

The lad, who was born in the city of Durham, in the 
Bailey, on the Ist of April, 1779, passed his school-boy 
years at Houghton-le-Spring, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Fleming, and was thence removed to Marsden, 
in Kent, where he was placed under the care of 
Dr. Bristow. Entered as a Commoner at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, in October, 1796, he obtained 
a high reputation for Greek scholarship. At the 
end of his academic course, he became a student at the 
Middle Temple. But on the death of his father in 1802, 
before he was of standing to be called to the bar, he 
retired to Mainsforth, and relinquished his connexion 
with the law. 

Five years after his father’s death, on the 23rd January, 
1807, he married Anne, daughter of Ralph Robinson, 
Esq., of Middle Herrington, who made him an excellent, 
dutiful, appreciative life partner, but brought him no 
children, 

During the greater part of his life, but particularly 
after his marriage, he devoted the energies of his highly 
cultivated mind to the study of the antiquities of his 
native county, and at length conceived the idea of writ- 
ing its history. The first volume of this splendid work 
(which Dr. Dibdin, in his Bibliographical Decameron, 
styles “‘a princely folio”) appeared in 1816; the second 
followed in 1820, and the third in 1822. He did not live, 
however, to complete the fourth and concluding volume 


of this great undertaking, which was published post- 
humously in 1840. . 

Mr. Surtees died on the 11th of February, 1834, and was 
interred at Bishop Middleham on the 14th. The faneral 
was private, and attended only by a few friends, the 
coffin being carried to the grave on the shoulders of his 
tenantry, to whom his many amiable qualities hud en- 
deared him. An elegant monument was subsequently 
erected to his memory by his widow. 

Having few personal expenses, except those involved in 
the beautiful form in which his history was brought out, 
Mr. Surtees was enabled to indulge towards others a 
liberality as extensive as it was delicate. Though child- 
less himself, he was ever ready to become the companion 
of children, and when with them he would improvise such 
wild stories as charm young minds, concerning ‘‘ monsters 
and hydras and chymeras dire.” 

Did there happen to be, in any society in which he 
was, @ person who appeared to feel himself out of his 
element, he would delicately direct his conversation to 
him till he had wheedled him into a state of comfortable 
self-complacency. Of his familiar conversation it may be 
observed that he used to tell quaint personal anecdotes, 
often drawn from antiquarian sources, with a peculiar 
raciness. He had, too, a rare knack of improvising 
rhymes, for the most part of a humorous character 


thus he greeted Mr. Nichols, jun., the son of his publisher, 
when he came to visit him at Mainsforth, with :— 


Welcome, young stranger, to my green retreats . 
Forget my proofs, and sleep between my sheets. 


Towards the neighbouring poor, by whom he was much 
beloved, he often carried his consideration to a fanciful 
refinement. He would frequently drop small sums of 
money on the road, and enjoy the notion of the unexpec- 
ted pleasure that the next poor person passing by would 
feel in possessing them, unencumbered with the debt of 
gratitude. He extended his sympathies to the brute 
creation, and in his love for dogs was a successful rival of 
his friend Sir Walter Scott, who immortalised his Maida 
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in a Latin epitaph containing a false quantity, which 
Surtees would have avoided. 

Mr. Surtees’s manner was generally distinguished by 
courtesy and consideration : but false pretension of any 
sort he could not bring himself to tolerate, and unlucky 
was the man who, in his presence, ostentatiously affected 
to know more than he really did ; for, besides that he was 
unusually ready in wit and sarcasm, it might be said 
of him on such occasions, as was said of Dr. John- 
son, that if his pistol missed fire, he would knock you 
down with the butt-end of it. 

Mr. Surtees was the author of several poems, which, if 
not of the highest order, were at least very respectable. 
He has more important claims on our notice, however, 
than his dallying with the muses; for the example which 
he gave of a North-Country gentleman turning aside from 
races and fox-hunting, and from the squabbles of parish 
vestries and petty sessions, to the more dignified pursuits 
of literature and antiquarianism, was a service to society 
which ought never to be forgotten. 

The biography of the historian was written by Mr. 
George Taylor, father of Sir Henry Taylor, the author of 
“Philip Van Artevelde.” A very large portion of this 
work, a revised edition of which, edited by the late Dr. 
Raine, forms the first volume of the Surtees Society’s 
publications, consists of letters from Sir Walter Scott, 
with whom Mr. Surtees was on terms of the closest 
intimacy, though he did, as we shall see, impose upon his 
friend in the matter of Border ballads. 





Surtees’s Tricks in Border Ballad 
Composition, 

The earliest ballads extant, as the word is now generally 
understood, are those of England and Scotland, beginning 
about the fourteenth century; and the Anglo-Scottish 
borderland is generally allowed to have produced the 
best examples. For the preservation of these precious 
relics we are mainly indebted to Bishop Percy, 
and, in a less degree, to David Herd, John Pinkerton, 
and Joseph Ritson, from the stores industriously 
collected by whom, and by their predecessor, Allan 
Ramsay, Sir Walter Scott drew the main part of his 
“Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.” The whole of 
these collectors, however, except Ritson, took great 
liberties with the ballads, many of which they trans- 
formed almost beyond identification. In most of 
the collections, likewise, and particularly in the ‘‘ Border 
Minstrelsy,” were included modern imitations of the 
ancient bailad style, some of them founded upon old 
traditions which had not hitherto found a bard to enshrine 
them in verse, and others purely imaginary and fictitions. 
Besides such acknowledged imitations, there was another 
class of ballads, which were nothing more nor less than 
downright literary forgeries. These latter, which pur- 
ported for the most part to be taken down word for word 


from the mouths of old men or women who had heard 
them sung in their youth, were really the composition of 
the persons who professed to have recovered them. In 
this department of literary mystification, few men were 
ever more successful adepts than Robert Surtees. 

Mr. Surtees’s facility and tact in manufacturing what 
he represented to be ancient verses threw every similar 
attempt that we are acquainted with into the shade. 
Chatterton’s fabrications scarcely deceived Horace Wal- 
pole, while Thomas Warton at once pronounced them to 
be forgeries; but Surtees’s pseudo-antiques deceived Sir 
Walter Scott himself, who gave them ready admission 
into the ‘Minstrelsy.” That beautiful fragment, 
**Barthram’s Dirge,” with its simple pathos— 

They shot him dead on the Nine Stane Rigg, 
Beside the headless cross, 
And they left him lying in his blood 
Upon the moor and moss— 

was said by Mr. Surtees to have been taken dowh by 
himself from the recitation of Annie Douglas, an old 
woman who weeded in his garden, adding that he had 
only inserted some words of his own, within braekets, to 
supply such stanzas as the chantress’s impaired memory 
left defective. In full faith that this was true, Sir Walter 
penned an introduction to the ballad, in which he entered 
particularly into the question of its probable locality and 
date, leaving it doubtful, however, whether Barthram, 
whoever he was, was murdered in Liddesdale or North- 
umberland. The late Dr. Raine’s suspicion as to the 
authenticity of the fragment was awakened, we are 
told, by the introduction into it of a Grey Friar, as 
he knew that, although the Mendicant Friars of 
that order were established in Newcastle as early as 
the time of King Henry III., they never had any 
convent in Northumberland excepting in Newcastle. 
That it is exquisitely beautiful and touching no person 
of real taste will deny. Indeed, in our opinion, it is 
equal, if not superior, in true poetic feeling, to any 
genuine old ballad extant. 

Another most successful imitation of the old ballad is 
that which relates how 

—the Ridleys, and Thirlwalls, and a’, 


Ha’ set upon Albany Aoyama ere wom A 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh, 


The rude, coarse spirit of the whole of this—the down- 
right merriment with which the disasters of those who 
either “‘ gat a skelp,” “* a claw,” “‘ a twist o’ the craig,” or 
a lamed leg, are narrated—even the carelessness with 
which the murder outright of “‘ the auld man ” is recorded, 
coupled with that passing touch of superstitious horror, 
‘lay him now wi’ his face down,”—the address to the 
widow to leave off weeping, since such a loss might soon 
be repiired bya “‘new gude-man,”—and the counsel to 
the lads to ** hoo away,” lest they should “‘a’ be hangid,” 
when the legitimate vindicator of the law of the land, 
**the Bailey o’ Haltwhistle,” arrived, but not till after 
the fray was over,—all seem to us to render “The Death 
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of Featherstonehaugh” one of the most remarkable 
instances that the history of literary forgeries can pro- 
duce. It was sent to Scott, wit: the remark that it 
was taken down from the recitation of a woman 
eighty years of age, mother of one of the miners in 
Alston Moor, by the agent of the lead mines there, who 
communicated it to Mr. Surtees. She had not, she was 
averred to have said, heard it for many years, but, when 
she was a girl, it used to be sung at merry-makings “till 
the roof rung again.” Scott first printed it in the notes 
to “Marmion,” and afterwards inserted it, in what he 
deemed its proper place, in the “‘ Border Minstrelsy.” 
Scots did not for one. moment doubt its 
authenticity. In a letter to Surtees acknowledging 
its receipt, found among that gentleman’s papers 
at Mainsforth after his death, Sir Walter says :— 
“Your notes upon the parties concerned give it all 
the interest of authenticity ; and it must rank, I suppose, 
among those half-serious, half-ludicrous songs in which 
the poets of the Border delighted to describe what they 
considered as ‘the sport of swords.’” It is well known 
now that this ballad was entirely written by Mr. Surtees 
himself, and that the story of its being communicated to 
him by the agent of Alston Moor lead mines was a pure 
fiction. It was always said that the hoax was perpe- 
trated to test Sir Walter’s acuteness in detecting such im- 
positions as were practised on Jonathan Oldbuck, as 
related so amusingly in the “‘ Antiquary,” and that 
Surtees never intended to suffer Sir Walter to remain 
long imposed upon, but that, after the publication to the 
world of his grotesque production, with all its parapher- 
nalia of learned topographical and biographical notes, he 
either dared not or did not think it judicious to disclose 
the secret. 

The ballad of “Lord Ewrie” — which is described 
as “apparently a strain of gratulation upon the event 
of Sir Ralph Evre, or Ewrie, or Evers, who was 
killed at the battle of Ancrum Moor, being created 
a Lord of Parliament during his father’s lifetime, in the 
35th year of Henry VIII.”—was written down for Scott by 
his “obliging friend, Robert Surtees, Esq., of Mains- 
forth, from the recitation of Rose Smith, of Bishop Mid- 
dleham, a woman aged upwards of ninety-one, whose 
husband’s father and two brothers were killed in the affair 
of 1715.” This Rose Smith, we are strongly inclined to 
think, must have been another of Mr. Surtees’s rhyme- 
haunted “‘ancient dames,” known to himself only. At 
any rate, the whole strain of the ballad betrays the cun- 
ning hand that forged the others so cleverly. 

Nor was the Wizard of the North the only collector of 
old ballads whom Mr. Surtees thus beguiled. The ballad of 
“Sir John Le Spring, who was murthered in the arms of 
his Leman, in his Bower at Houghton-le-Spring, 1311,” 
which was first printed in Sir Cuthbert Sharp’s 
“* Bishopric Garland,” and afterwards inserted, without 
preface or apology, in Richardson’s ‘‘Local Historian’s 





Table-Book,” is believed to have proceeded from the fertile 
brain and facile pen of the squire of Mainsforth, though 
the truth cannot now be ascertained; and “‘ Derwent- 
water’s Farewell,” which was communicated to the 
Ettrick Shepherd by Mr. Surtees, and _ included 
in Hogg’s “Jacobite Relics,” was to a moral cer- 
tainty Surtees’s own composition, though he pro- 
fessed to have taken it down from recitation, as in 
the other cases, and to have merely inserted some verses 
in brackets to supply an hiatus. This Richardson gives 
as his firm conviction, founded ‘on the eloquence 
of the composition and its resemblance to some of 
his (Surtees’s) other poems.” The Ettrick Shepherd, we 
have no doubt, accepted the Derwentwater ballad as a 
genuine production of the period to which it refers— 
some time between the ’Fifteen and the Forty-five; but 
whether Sir Cuthbert Sharp was really deceived or not, 
it is impossible to say—only he made no protest against 
the mystification. Witiiam Brocgie. 








Baniel O'Connell in Newcastle. 





7 N the rising of Parliament in 1835, Daniel 
“3; O’Connell set forth on a progress, or mission, 
as he termed it, to propagate the then current 
views of the Radical party in Parliament as to the 
necessity of reconstituting the House of Lords into a 
useful branch of the Legislature. He preached his 
doctrines in all the large towns on his route, in Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow; but though “the common people heard him 
gladly,” and the more advanced reformers crowded 
eagerly round him, those who considered themselves the 
respectable classes of society, even in the middle ranks, 
kept aloof from his banquets and exhortations. 

It was on the 14th of September, 1835, before O’Connell 
reached the banks of the Tyne. The time of his arrival 
having been fixed and announced beforehand, arrange- 
ments had been made to give him a grand dinner, as a 
token of the admiration of his friends in Newcastle and 
neighbourhood. Considerable animation was visible in 
the streets from an early hour. At noon a number of 
gentlemen assembled in St. Nicholas’ Square, where a 
large hustings had been erected, and, shortly after, Mr. 
John Fife, surgeon, subsequently better known as Sir 
John Fife, having taken the chair, an address of con- 
gratulation was agreed upon for presentation to Mr. 
O’Connell. The parties then left the hustings and pro- 
ceeded to Gateshead, with three bands of music and 
numerous banners, to meet the learned gentleman. 
Shortly after reaching Sunderland Road End, Mr. 
O’Connell and a number of friends made their appearance 
from the South, and the party—which by this time had 
increased to an immense concourse—then returned to 
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Newcastle. About three o’clock the procession reached 
St. Nicholas’ Square. Mr. Fife again took the chair, 
and Mr. Charles Larkin presented the address. Mr. 
O’Connell afterwards made a speech to the assembly at 
some length, and amidst great enthusiasm. He spoke 
in terms of contempt of the House of Lords, and 
stated that he would draw by ballot one hundred 
and seventy-five of the audience before him who would be 
more fitted for the office of making laws for the people 
than so many of the hereditary law-makers. Nay, he 
would draw fifty members belonging to any mechanics’ 
institution, and then draw ten from them, and he had no 
doubt but they would possess more good sense and real 
knowledge and ability than the whole body of their lord- 
ships. He thanked God they now had a Government 
(that of Lord Melbourne) which desired a safe, gradual, 
and necessary reform in the institutions of the country— 
a reform, however, which it was hopeless ever to see 
accomplished if the House of Lords were allowed to 
block up the path. The orator concluded by saying :— 


I inculcate peace. I do not want the stones to mutiny. 
But I recommend to you perseverance and ——_ 
agitation, until you obtain the amelioration of your in- 
stitutions. The cry will go through England; each man 
will look at_his neighbour and say—Are you for the 
slavery of — or for the improvement of her 
institutions? Will you suffer the Peels and the Goul- 
burns to prey upon the ple of England, to tarnish 
that which the c 
which is too bright and too glorious 
obscene ? 


In the evening three hundred and thirty-nine gentle- 
men sat down to dinner in the Music Hall in Blackett 
Street, Mr. Fife presiding. Mr. O’Connell sat on his 
right hand. The vice-chairs were filled by Messrs. 
Addison Langhorne Potter, Emerson Charnley, J. Rayne, 
H. Shield, Anthony Nichol, and Matthias Dunn. On 
the chairman’s right hand sat Sir David Erskine (son of 
the eccentric Earl of Buchan), Mr. Thomas Doubleday, 
Mr. Charles Larkin, Colonel Campbell, Mr. Losh (of 
Losh, Wilson, and Bell), the Rev. Mr. Gillow, of North 
Shields, &c. On his left were Mr. Morgan O’Connell, 
M.P. (Mr. O’Connell’s second son), Mr. Henry Morton 
(Lord Durham’s land agent), Mr. C. Rayne, Mr. James 
Mather, of South Shields, Mr. G. T. Dunn, the Rev. 
William Riddell, afterwards Coadjutor Bishop to the 
Right Rev. Dr. Mostyn, Vicar-Apostolic of the Northern 
District, &c. 

After the company had drunk to the health of “‘ The 
King,” ‘‘The People,” **The Princess Victoria” (with 
the addition “‘may heaven protect her against the 
machinations of Orangemen”), and ‘The Duke of 
Sussex,” Mr. Fife, the chairman, proposed the health 
of Mr. O’Connell, concluding his speech by saying: “It 
is not more by the misfortunes of his country than by his 
own talents and his own virtues that Mr. O’Connell has 
become the vox publica of Ireland, the Hannibai ad fores 
of the House of Lords, the conqueror of Wellington.” 
Mr. O’Connell returned thanks in an eloquent speech, 


y cannot destroy, and to prey upon that 
or animals so 


which was, however, merely an echo, with variations, of 
that delivered by him on the platform before dinner. A 
variety of complimentary toasts followed, and the 
assemblage broke up shortly before midnight. 

Mr. O’Connell set off next day on his way to Edin- 
burgh, having made many friends in Newcastle, and, 
perhaps, as many enemies. 

It will give the reader some idea of the rancorous party 
spirit which then prevailed if we quote a few samples of 
the bitter things that were said on both sides. 

Mr. Charles Larkin, who had taken a very prominent 
part in welcoming O’Connell, having been appointed by 
the Reception Committee to present the complimentary 
address to him, received a double share of the abuse 
lavished on all and sundry who attended the meeting. 
The late Mr. John Hernaman, of the Newcastle Journal, 
had published, it seems, certain placards, in anticipation 
of the meeting, with a view “to warn his townsmen 
against seeming to countenance a person of Dan O’Con- 
nell’s discreditable character.” This proceeding on Mr. 
Hernaman’s part led to the following outburst from Mr. 
Larkin :— 

I am astonished at the patience of the people, that 
they suffer such a wretch to insult and outrage their 
fee! that they permit him to pollute the town with 
his presence. at! shall a wretch like this be per- 
mitted to insult O’Connell? to asperse him with the 
foulness of his calumnies? A wretch, a thing, a reptile 
like this! What! shall a bat, a foul, hideous, night- 
flying, obscene beast or bird like this, dare affect to 
despise the beak and talons of the eagle? Shall the lion 
of the forest be provoked and outraged by a despicable 
creature like this—a worm and beetle of the earth, that 
tempts, as it crawls or runs along, your feet to crush it? 
I am sorry to have offended your ears by the introduction 
of the name of John Hernaman on an occasion like the 
present ; but notwithstanding the loathing and disgust 
which the very thought of him excited in me—his very 
name is an emetic—stili I have thought it my duty to 
overcome the strong loathing and disgust, in order to 
repel the slanders, not that he has written, for the fellow 
has no talénts to write, but which, at the instigation of 
others, or for a paltry remuneration, he has printed and 

ublicly placarded on the walls of the town against Mr. 

"Connell. I apologise for having mentioned him. 
Flinging the scoundrel aside, I pursue my subject. 

The Tory papers said Mr. Larkin’s speech was an 
infamous appeal to “the Popish Irish rabble” of New- 
castle, giving them a broad hint to resort to lynch law. 
That Mr. Hernaman should be murdered by the Papists 
was at least the obvious tendency, they maintained, of 
Mr. Larkin’s speech, and of the plaudits of his hearers. 
**Mr. Larkin,” observed one, ‘‘is probably a countryman 
of O’Connell’s, for the name is, we believe, exclusively 
Trish—translated Mud-head in the Gaelic dictionaries,” 
‘* Fellows like him,” it was added, ‘‘ are wisely permitted 
by Divine Providence to open their mouths, and spit 
forth their venom, and show their poison fangs, in order 
to unmask the real character of the faction.” 

The Times spoke of the Manchester and Newcastle 
banquets as “‘free and easy feeds.” O’Connell’s out-door 
auditors were described as ‘‘a scanty, scurvy lot.” 
O’Connell himself was “‘ a Ministerial mountebank.” He 
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had got off his lies ‘‘ specially by heart.” It was to “the 
malignity and the mendacity” which characterised his 
“rabid and ruffianly attacks upon the most eminent and 
accomplished statesman of the age” (Sir Robert Peel) that 
they were to attribute the praise with which certain 
Ministerial writers had lately “plastered Daniel.” 
Finally, the readers of the Times were told that O’Connell 
was ‘‘one of the most barren humbugs that ever appeared 
as a star out of the Land of Blarney,”—‘‘a sheer mob 
mummer.” 


Fibe Amateur Pitmen, 





=| HE five gentlemen represented in our sketch, 

dressed in pitmen’s or deputy overmen’s 

“| working clothes, made their descent together, 

about the year 1849 or 1850, into Wearmouth Pit, near 

Sunderland, then the deepest in the world, and an object 

of great interest to scientific men ; and they were daguer- 
rotyped or photographed on returning to bank. 

No. 1 is Mr. John Reay, of Sunderland and Houghton- 
le-Spring, head of the firm of Reay and Usher, iron manu- 
facturers, South Hylton. He is likewise a clever artist, and 
one of the portraits executed by him was that of theheroic 
Grace Darling, which he went down to the Farne Islands 
expressly to take, and narrowly escaped losing his life in 
doing so. On the 11th of October, 1838, be left North 
Shields where he then resided, and took passage on board 
the Northern Yacht steamer from Newcastle for Leith, 
intending to be put ashore at North Sunderland. It was 
with great difficulty that this could be accomplished, as a 
violent gale had come on in the meantime, which made it 
next to impossible for a boat to leave the shore, or to 
approach the vessel if it did. Mr. Reay, however, 


managed to get into a fishing coble, which was brought 
alongside at great hazard, and was safely put ashore, 
The Northern Yacht proceeded on its course; but neither 
it nor its occupants—eight passengers and thirteen 
men—were ever seen more. Mr. Reay was a sufferer in 
the dreadful Brockley Whins railway accident, where 
five persons were killed and forty injured. 

No. 2 was a young man, named Grant, home from 
India, a brother of No. 5. 

No. 3 was the well-known George Cooper Abbes, of 
Cleadon Hall, naturalist, antiquary, humourist, virtuoso, 
and clergyman in partibus, of whom we lately gave a full 
and particular account. (Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., 
page 1.) 

No. 4 was the late Mr. Frederick Henry Johnson, sur- 
geon, of 9, Fawcett Street, Bishopwearmouth, a gen- 
tleman of refined literary and scientific tastes, and a 
diligent collector of rare curiosities. 

No. 5 was the late James Gregor Grant, who 
died in London, in 1875, having left Sunderland, 
where he resided during the greater part of 
his life, a few years before. He was a poet, dramatist, 
novelist, and critic of some note, as well as an able 
lecturer on literary and other topics. His genial dis- 
position and courteous manners made him friends on all 
hands. His chief literary works are ‘* Madonna Pia, and 
other Poems,” in two volumes 8vo, and ‘‘ Rufus, or the 
Red King,” a historical novel, in three volumes. Mr. 
Grant likewise contributed largely to local, London, and 
Edinburgh periodicals and journals, and for some time, 
we believe, edited the Durham Advertiser. 

It may be added that Monkwearmouth Pit, originally 
the property of Messrs, Pemberton and Co., now 
of the Wearmouth Coal Company (Limited), has 
always been reckoned one of the most ascientifi- 
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cally constructed coal mines in the kingdom; and 
its winning afforded a most striking example of en- 
lightened speculative enterprise and steady determined 
perseverence. The shaft, which is of cylindrical form, 
and 12 feet diameter, is 279 fathoms (1,675 feet) in depth. 
The sinking was commenced in 1826, and not completed 
till 1836 ; and, during the slow progress of the work, Mr. 
Pemberton was frequently annoyed by hearing it said 
that, after all the expense he had been at, he would never 
succeed in reaching coal, it being impossible that there 
could be any under the magnesian limestone. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, one day, to one of the sceptics, ‘‘ we'll go on till 
we sink down to hell, and then, if we don’t get coal, we'll 
get cinders.” The face-workings of the mine are at 
this time more than two miles from the bottom of 
the shaft ; but the pit is exceeded in depth by Silksworth 
and Dukinfield Collieries, respectively 1,782 and 2,151 feet 
deep, and by Rosebridge Colliery, near Wigan, which has 
the deepest shaft in England, being nearly 2,500 feet 
deep. The Lambert pit, in Belgium, however, 
is much deeper than that, being no less than 3,490 
feet, or upwards of 580 fathoms. The discovery of 
coal at Wearmouth, after ten years of labour and expense, 
was, as may be supposed, hailed with much satisfaction, 
and a song was composed by some local rhymer in com- 
memoration of the event, beginning as follows :— 


You may talk of the coals of the Tees and the Tyne, 

The Wallsend so good, and the Primrose so fine ; 

But I would engage to drink up byeth the rivers, 

If the Wearmouth Wallsend waddn’t beat them to shivers. 


Evlingham Castle. 





RHE remains of Edlingham Castle, 
S| consisting of an old grey tower 
and other ruins, are pleasantly 
= situated at the head of a narrow 
valley on the Alnwick and Cornhill Railway. 
There is very little to tell about the old struc- 
ture, which contains a newel staircase, some 
interesting chimney-pieces, doorways, &c. In 
the reign of Henry II. the castle was held 
by John, son of Walden, of the Barony of 
Earl Patrick, by ‘‘payment of one soar 
hawk or sixpence.” It has since been suc- 
cessively owned by Sir Roger Hastings, the 
Swinburnes of Nafferton, and the Swinburnes 
of Capheaton. 





The Witch of Edlingham, 
Brand tells us that Perkins defines witch- 
craft to be “an art serving for the work- 
ing of wonders by the assistance of the Devil, so 
far as God will permit.” The end or effect of it, 


to use the erudite Newcastle antiquary’s own words, 
“‘seems to be sometimes good and sometimes the 
direct contrary. In the first case, the sick are 
healed, thieves are bewrayed, and true men come 
to their goods. In the second, men, women, chil- 
dren, or animals, as also grass, trees, or corn, &c., 
are hurt.” An able. writer in Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
observes that, ‘‘ when, along with the knowledge of 
the one true God, the idea of a purely wicked spirit, 
the enemy of God and man, was introduced, it was 
natural that all supernatural powers, not proceeding 
directly from the true God, should be ascribed to him. 
Those who practised witchcraft in Christian times must 
be in compact with the Devil, and have renounced God 
and the true faith. Merely to be a witch was in itself 
asin and crime that filled the pious mind with horror. 
This feeling, zealously fostered, first by the Catholic 
clergy, and then no less by the Protestant, rose to a 
frenzy that for four centuries filled Europe with the most 
shocking bloodshed and cruelty.” In Great Britain 
the witch mania set in strong about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and continued to rage, with more 
or less virulence, during that and the two following 
centuries. By the Statute 33 Henry VIIL., c. viii., the 
law adjudged all witchcraft and sorcery to be felony with- 
out benefit of clergy; and by 1 Jac. I., c. xii., it was 
ordered that all persons invoking any evil spirit, or con- 
sulting, covenanting with, entertaining, employing, feed- 
ing, or rewarding any evil spirit, or taking up dead 
bodies from their graves to be used in any witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment, or killing or other- 
wise hurting any person by such infernal arts, should 
be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy, and suffer 





death; and if any person should attempt by sorcery 
to discover hidden treasure, or to restore stolen goods, or 
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to provoke unlawful love, or to hurt any man or beast, 
though the same were not effected, he or she should suffer 
imprisonment and pillory for the first offence, and death 
for the second. The British Solomon, under whose 
auspices this precious Act was passed, wrote an elaborate 
treatise on Demonology, wherein he quaintly designates 
his Satanic Majesty as ‘‘God’s ape and hangman,” and 
gravely informs his subjects and readers that the reason 
why so many more women are given to witchcraft than 
men is that, “‘as that sex is frailer than man is, so it is 
easier to be entrapped in these grosse snares of the Divell, 
as was well over proved to be true by the serpent’s 
deceiving of Eva at the beginning, which makes him the 
homelier with that sex sensive.” Under these ridiculous 
but pernicious statutes, the witchcraft delusion which 
had theretofore committed but occasional local mischief, 
became an epidemical frenzy, devastating every corner 
of the land. The poor creatures who usually fell victims 
to it are thus described by Gaule, in his ‘‘ Select Cases of 
Conscience touching Witches and Witchcraft,” published 
in 1646 :— 

In every place and parish, every old woman with a 
wrinkled face, a furred brow, a hairy lip, a gobber tooth, 
a squint eye, a squeaking voice, a scolding tongue, having 
a rug; coate on her back, a skull-cap on her head, a 
spindle in her hand, a dog or cat by her side, is not only 
suspected but pronounced forawitch, . . . . 
Every new disease, notable accident, miracle of nature, 
rarity of my yn and strange work or just judgment of 
God, is by the people accounted for no other but an act or 
effect of witchcraft. 

That execrable witch-finder, Matthew Hopkins, who, as 
Butler says— 

after proved himself a witch, 
And made a rod for his own breech, 

being regularly tried in his own way, condemned, and, as 
it seems, executed, was the means of bringing to the gal- 
lows no fewer than sixty reputed witches in his own 
county of Essex. In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the evi- 
dence of a Scotchman, whom the magistrates entered into 
an agreement with, for the discovery in this town of the 
devil’s imps, by pricking suspected persons with pins, 
bearing his travelling expenses and giving him twenty 
shillings a-piece for all he could condemn, one wizard and 
fourteen witches were tried and convicted at the Assizes 
in 1649-50; and they were all afterwards executed, as 
appears not only from Gardner’s “‘ England’s Grievance,” 
but also from the parish register of St. Andrew’s, wherein 
the names of the sufferers are recorded. Three thousand 
persons, conceived to be guilty of witchcraft, are said 
to have perished, by legal executions, in England, 
during the Commonwealth era, independently of those 
put to death summarily by the mobs. Under the 
Restoration, Sir Matthew Hale, one of the wisest and 
best men of his time, and Sir Thomas Browne, who 
wrote an able work in exposition of Popular Fallacies, 
were not superior to the prejudices of the age, the former 
having tried and condemned two women, in 1664, at 


Bury St. Edmund’s, for bewitching children, and the 
latter having borne the strongest evidence against them. 
Two generations subsequently, in 1716, a Mrs. Hicks and 
her daughter, aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon 
for selling their souls to the devil, and raising a storm by 
pulling off their stockings and making a lather of soap. 
The statutes against witchcraft, or Witch Acts, as they 
were called, were not repealed till 1736, when, by statute 
9 George II., c. v., it was enacted that no prosecution 
should in future be carried on against any person for 
conjuration, witchcraft, sorcery, or enchantment ; never- 
theless, the misdemeanour of persons pretending to use 
witchcraft, tell fortunes, or discover stolen goods by 
skill in the occult sciences, is still deservedly punished 
with a year’s imprisonment, and till recently by standing 
four times on the pillory. 

It was not to be expected that the cessation of 
judicial proceedings against the alleged satellites of 
Satan would at once put a stop to the popular outrages 
on supposed witches. In fact, it did no such thing. 
It merely went to convince sincere believers in the 
reality of diabolical influence and possession, that the 
rulers of the land had become sceptics or infidels—for 
whom the oft-quoted text of Scripture, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live,” had lost its terrible signi- 


‘ ficance. In 1751 an aged female pauper and her 


husband were killed for having sold themselves to the 
devil by a mob near Tring, in Staffordshire ; and when 
one of the perpetrators was tried and executed for the 
murder the villagers regarded him as a martyr to God’s 
sacred truth. Not longer ago than 1863 a reputed 
wizard was drowned in a pond at the village of Hed- 
ringham, in Essex, and it was considered worthy of 
notice that nearly ail the sixty or seventy persons 
concerned in the outrage were of the small tradesmen 
class. Wise men and wise women, or white witches, 
as they are sometimes styled, are still to be found by 
such #s seek for them in most parts of the country; 
and provincial newspapers, every now and then, supply 
their readers with ‘“‘modern instances” of debasing 
credulity. 

A case of witchcraft occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Alnwick in 1682-3. The alleged witch was a poor old 
woman, named Margaret Stothard, who lived at the 
village of Edlingham. The depositions, which have, 
happily for the curious in such matters, been preserved, 
are given at length in Mackenzie’s History of North- 
umberland. They were taken on the 22nd day of 
January in the above year, before Henry Ogle, of 
Edlingham, one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for Northumberland, whose father, John Ogle, was high 
sheriff of the county in 1655, and who himself died so late 
as 1711, the ninth year of Queen Anne. 

John Mills, of Edlingham Castle, yeoman, confessed 
before this worthy magistrate, and solemnly swore that, 
about the spring-time of the year, three years bygone or 
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thereby, ‘‘ on a Sabbath day at night, being lyeing in his 
bedd,” but not having slept any, he “‘ did heere a great 
blast of wind as he thought goe by his window, and im- 
mediately following there was something fell with a great 
weight upon his hart, and gave a great cry like a catte, 
and then after another in the same manner, and just as 
those was ended there appeared a light at his bedd foot, 
and he did in the some light see Margaret Stothard or 
her vision to the best of his knowledge; so the poore 
of his speech being taken from him at the tyme, and 
as soune as ever he recovered strenth to speake, he cryed 
out, ‘The witch! the witch!’ Soe his familie asking 
what was the matter with him, informant assured his 
wife and the rest of the familie that the witch Margaret 
Stothard had been upon him. Soe the said informant 
was in such a condition that they were forced to hold 
him, and they could not get him holden, but was forced 
to come and fetch a brother of his to help them. And 
several times this informant haith had that truble, and 
alwayes before it came he would heare the blast of wind 
as aforesaid come by his window, that he would been of 
such a fright that the very hairs of his head would stand 
upwards, till such times that he gote up and lighted a 
candle and taken his Bible and readd, which would 
something qualifie his feare.” 

“Some tyme about somer gon a yeare,” that is, a year 
and a half before the information was laid, John Mills 
had been away at his landlord’s paying his rent, and 
when he was coming down the street, and hard by 
Margaret Stothard’s door, a flash of fire came over before 
him, and, as he thought, “‘went to her doore.” He 
was “not at all afraid for the fire,” he said, until his 
horse took to a stand, and would neither go back nor for- 
ward. Then he began to be afraid, and his hair stood 
upward on his head. But he had the presence of mind 
left to cry out, ‘“O Lord, deliver me for Thy mercy 
saike, and for Thy own name saike!” Then the horse 
went forward and he got home. But he continued in 
great pain all that night, so that he was forced to send for 
his brother and other neighbours to stay with him tiil 
next morning. 

William Collingwood, of Edlingham, deposed that 
about eight or nine years before, to the best of his know- 
ledge, one Jane Carr, of Lemendon, had some discourse 
with him about Margaret Stothard, when that good 
woman, ‘‘ with weeping teares,” told him how Margaret 
had charmed a child of hers that was unwell. One day, 
according to her statement, a woman came in and said, 
three times over, ‘‘ Here’s a fine child !” and no sooner 
had this woman gone away than the child “ took a 
shrieking and crying that it had almost skirled to 
death.” But Margaret Stothard chancing to be in the 
town in the meantime, and being a reputed charmer 
for such sudden distempers, Jane Carr called her in to 
see the child, telling her she believed it had ‘‘ received 
wronge.” Margaret took her child in her arms, and 


what she said to it the mother knew not; but she put 
her mouth to her child’s mouth, and made such 
“chirping and sucking” that it seemed as if she “‘ had 
sucked the child’s heart out,” which frightened poor 
Jane very much. Then Margaret gave the child back 
to its mother, and said she would warrant it to be 
well enough. So saying, she “‘went forth and satt 
downe on a stone in the entrie of the house, and there 
began to rave herself and rift and gaunt in such an 
odd manner that she had almost frightened the mother 
of the said child out of her witts.” And when she rose 
up and went away, a little calf that was tied ina band 
in another room “went perfectly madd,” so that they 
saw nothing for it but death. The poor beast was 
consequently killed, and the conclusion was that 
Margaret Stothard, by her charming or witchcraft, had 
taken the distemper out of the child, and laid it upon 
the calf. 

Jacob Mills, of Edlingham Castle, told another cock 
and bull story of the same kind. Only two days before 
the depositions were taken, one Alexander Nickle, of 
Larbottle, and his wife, told him, he averred, that they 
had had a child died about eight years previously; and 
that, before it took ill, Margaret Stothard had come into 
their house.and “‘ asked hir almes” of the good wife, who, 
“being afraid of her by the ill fame she bore in the 
country that she was a witch,” either refused to give 
her anything, or said she had it not to give her. 
Whereupon Margaret went away, of course very much 
dissatisfied. As soon as she had gone, one of the 
children said to her mother, ‘‘Did you not see what 
the woman did to you when she went away?” “No,” 
answered Mrs. Nickle. ‘She waved at you a white 
thing three times,” replied the child, whereat the mother 
rejoined, ‘‘I do not care for her, whatever she does ; for 
I hope the Lord will protect me from any such as she is.” 
But next morning, before day, the child grew unwell, 
and continued all that day very ill, still crying out, ‘“‘The 
woman that waved the white thing at you is above 
me, pressing of me, and like to break my back and 
press out my heart!” And so the child continued, 
still crying out in that manner, until next morning 
again about cockcrow, when it died. The parents verily 
believed that Margaret Stothard was the death of it. 
The father, Alexander Nickle, who was present before 
the justice, deposed to the same effect, adding further, 
that, seeing the child in so sad a condition, he went 
up to Cartington to my Lady Widdrington, and told 
her the case, whereupon the lady answered that she 
could not understand any distemper the child had by 
the circumstances they told her, unless it was be- 
witched. And Lady Widdrington being a person of 
quality, and moreover a good friend of the poor, her 
opinion had considerable weight. 

Isabel Maine, of Shawdon, spinster, was the last 
informant that day against the reputed witch. She 
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said she had been in the service of one Jacob Pearson, 
of Titlington, about three or four years before or 
thereabouts to the best of her knowledge, and had 
charge of that gentleman’s house and milkness. The 
milkness somehow went wrong, so that she could not 
get any cheese made from it as she used to do for- 
merly ; and she really believed it had been wronged 
by some witch or other. So, accidentally meeting 
with a woman that lived at Edlingham, she desired 
her that she would speak to her neighbour, Margaret 
Stothard, whom she had often heard tell of as a 
reputed charmer, and tell her in what condition their 
milk was. This the woman did, when Stothard told her 
she would warrant to make their milk well enough again ; 
and, about eight days afterwards, the charmer came to 
Titlington and asked the housekeeper how her or her 
master’s milk now was. The reply was to the effect 
that it was pretty well now. Isabel then asked Mar- 
garet why the milk had come to be in such bad condi- 
tion, and she was told that it had been ‘“‘forespoken,” 
and that some ill eyes had looked on it. When further 
asked why it was that her master’s cows “‘swett soe” 
when they stood in the byre, her answer was that to pre- 
vent this she ought to take salt and water and rub upon 
their backs, Moreover, Margaret Stothard said, as 
touching the milk, ‘‘ Always when you go to milk your 
cows, put a little salt in your pail or skeel.” But as Isabel 
Maine demurred to doing that, the witch gave her a piece 
of rowntree wood, and bid her take that always along 
with her when she went to the cows, which would answer 
the purpose. Thinking there was no need for any such 
thing, however, the milk being then “in a very good 
condition, as usually before,” the piece of wood was laid 
aside : yet from that day forward both butter and cheese 
could be got from the milk, which had not been possible 
before. When offered a penny, as charmer’s dues, in pay- 
ment for ‘‘soe mending or charming of the said milke,” 
Margaret Stothard would not accept it, saying, ‘‘No; a 
little of anything will serve me.” So Jacob Pearson, on 
being told what she said, gave his housekeeper a fleece of 
wool to give to the woman, and the canny housekeeper, 
by her own account, “‘gave her alittle more to it.” After 
that, they always had their milk in very good order. 
Before finally leaving, Margaret Stothard said to Isabel 
Maine: “If you judge that any person hath wronged 
your milk, take your cow tie and ask the milk again, for 
God’s sake”; but Isabel, who seems to have been a very 
devout person, replied that she would never do that, “‘ if 
their milke should never be right any more.” And it 
would seem that the occasion for it never arose. 

The result of this tragic-comic affair cannot now be 
ascertained. Whether Margaret Stothard was permitted 
to die in her bed, or in a ditch, nobody can tell. It 
does not appear, at any rate, that she either suffered 
death by the law or was hunted to death by her super- 
stitious neighbours. 


Bop Bishops, 





i Oaa LNG EDWARD THE FIRST, on his way to 
{ Scotland, in 1299, granted a charter to New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, conveying to the burgesses 
and good men of that town the adjoining town of Pan- 
don, then called Pampedon, so that it and Newcastle might 
ever after become one town. This same year Edward 
honoured a chapel at Heaton with his presence to hear 
**a certain bishop of boys” say the vespers of St. Nicholas 
there, “‘and to the said bishop, and to certain boys who 
came with him and sang along with him, his Majesty 
gave an alms of forty shillings to be divided amongst 
them, by the hands of Lord Henry, his almoner.” So we 
learn from the Wardrobe Account of the 28th year of 
Edward I., published by the Society of Antiquaries in 
London, and quoted by Brand. The sum of forty shil- 
lings presented by the king to the boys would be equiva- 
lent in weight to one hundred and thirty-two of our 
modern shillings, and in purchasing power to at least 
twice as many. 

The curious practice of electing a boy bishop on Sb. 
Nicholas’ Day (6th of December) in each year, is said to 
have been observed in pre-Reformation times in almost 
every parish in England. Bishop Hall, in a work quoted 
by Brand in his “ Antiquities,” tells us—‘‘In some 
places, upon St. Nicholas, St. Katherine, St. Clement, or 
Holy Innocents’ Day, children were wont to be arrayed in 
chimers, rochets, and surplices, to counterfeit bishops and 
priests, and to be led, with songs and dances, from house 
to house, blessing the people, who stood grinning in the 
way to expect that ridiculous benediction. Yea, boys on 
that holy spot were wont to sing masses, and to climb into 
the pulpit to preach (no doubt learnedly and edifyingly) to 
the simple auditory.” Strype, quoted by Hone, says, in 
his ‘‘Memorials,” the boy bishop or St. Nicholas was 
commonly one of the choristers, and therefore in the old 
offices was called Episcopus Choristerum, Bishop of the 
Choristers, and was chosen by the rest to the honour. 
But afterwards, Strype goes on to say, ‘‘ there were many 
St. Nicholases, and every parish, almost, had its St 
Nicholas. And from this St. Nicholas’ Day to Innocents’ 
Day at night (28th December] this boy bore the name of a 
bishop, wearing the mitre and the pastoral staff, and the 
rest of the pontifical attire; nay, and reading the holy 
offices. While he went his procession, he was much 
feasted and treated by the people, they, as it seems, much 
valuing his blessing, which made the people so fond of 
keeping this holiday.” 

There is printed in the Notes to the Northumberland 
Household Book, from an old manuscript communicated 
by Thomas Astle, author of the “ History of the Origin 
and Progress of Writing,” an inventory of the splendid 
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robes and ornaments belonging to one of these boy, bearn, 
or bairn bishops. We modernise the spelling :-— 

Imprimis. One mitre, well garnished with 1 and 
precious stones, with notches (dents or jags) of silver, and 
gilt before and behind. — 

Item, four rings of silver and gilt, with four red pre- 
cious stones in them. 

Item, one pontifical with silver and gilt, with a blue 
stone in it. 

Item, one ouch (collar), broken, silver and gilt, with 
four precious stones, and a 1 in the midst. 

Item, a cross, with a staff of copper and gold, with the 
image of St. Nicholas in the midst. 

tem, one vestment, red, with lions, with silver, with 
braids of gold in the orfrays of the same. 

Item, one alb to the same, with stars in the paro. 

Item, one white cape, stained with tristles and orfrays, 
red _ with dors of gold, and white napkins about the 
nec! 

Item, four capes, blue silk with red orfrays, trailed, 
with white branches and flowers. 

Item, one stained cloth of the image of St. Nicholas. 

I one tabard of scarlet, and a hood thereto lined 
with white silk. 

Item, a hood of scarlet, lined with blue silk. 

On the day of his election the bairn bishop was escorted 
by the rest of the boys in solemn procession te church, 
where, with his mitre on, he presided during the time of 
divine worship ; this ended, he and his companions went 
about singing from door to door, and collected money, not 
begging it as alms, but demanding it as the bishop’s sub- 
sidy. The most handsome youth was commonly chosen 
to act as bishop—at least this is recorded to have been the 
case at York. 

The boy bishop of Salisbury is actually said to have 
had the power of disposing of such prebends there as 
happened to fall vacant during the days of his episcopacy, 
If he died during his office, the funeral honours of a 
bishop, with a monument, were granted to him. Bishop 
Hall says that in his time (a.D. 1640) in the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury there was still to be seen (unless it had 
been lately defaced) a perfect monument of one of these 
boy bishops, who died in the time of his young pontifi- 
cality, accoutred in his episcopal robes. 

On St. Nicholas’ Eve, it was customary for children to 
fast, and to hang up their stockings, or place their shoes 
or slippers outside their bedroom doors, for the saint to 
fill them before morning with good things, such as sweet- 
meats, nuts, apples, pears, and other such valued trifles. 
In some places it is said to have been customary to throw 
purses that night in at the windows of poor “‘ tocherless” 
maids, to be marriage portions for them. And when the 
bishop went about in the procession next day, “the ig- 
norant but well-disposed people received the boys gladly 
in their houses, and set before them as much good cheer 
as ever was wont to be had.” 

Strype, in his ‘‘ Memorials,” already quoted, speaking 
of the boy bishop, says: ‘I shall only remark that there 
might this at least be said in favour of this old custom, 
that it gave a spirit to the children, and the hope that 
they might one time or other attain to the real mitre made 
them mind their books.” 


St. Nicholas, who was born at Patara, a city of Lycia, 


mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, was chosen to be 
the patron of boys on account of his having, by dint of 
fervent prayer, restored to life two school boys, the sons of 
an Asiatic gentleman, who were murdered by the landlord 
atan inn where they stopped on their way to Athens. 
The baggage and effects they had with them were too 
great a temptation for Boniface, who suffocated them in 
their sleep, and then cut them into pieces. St. Nicholas, 
however, being bishop of the place, had a vision of this 
impious transaction, and immediately went to the inn, 
where, calling the host to him, he reproached him for his 
horrid villainy. The man, perceiving that he was dis- 
covered, confessed his crime, and entreated the bishop to 
intercede on his behalf; whereupon the saint, being 
moved with compassion at his contrite behaviour, be- 
sought Almighty God, not only to pardon the mur- 
derer, but also, for the glory of His name, to restore life 
to the murdered innocents. Hardly had he finished his 
prayer, when the mangled and detached pieces of the two 
youths were re-united. This curious legend explains the 
well-known emblems of St. Nicholas, two naked children 
in a tub. 

From the circumstance of scholars being anciently de- 
nominated clerks, the fraternity of parish clerks adopted 
St. Nicholas as their patron. Robbers are also called St. 
Nicholas’ clerks or St. Nicholas’ knights, which is ac- 
counted for by his once compelling some thieves to restore 
@ quantity of stolen goods, and bringing them back ‘to 
the way of truth.” St. Nicholas was also the mariners’ 
saint, owing to his having preserved from astorm the 
ship in which he sailed to the Holy Land, and also cer- 
tain mariners who in a storm invoked his aid. 

The show of the boy bishop was abrogated by royal 
proclamation in the reign of Henry the Eighth, rather 
on account of its levity and absurdity than of its supersti- 
tion. It was restored in all its wonted pomp by Queen 
Mary, and again put down when Queen Elizabeth came 
tothe throne. Yet it seems to have been exhibited in the 
remoter country villages down to the latter part of her 
reign; and the anniversary custom at Eton of going 
“*ad Montem™” is said by Mr. Warton, in ‘his “‘ History 
of English Poetry,” to be only ‘‘a corruption of the cere- 
mony of the boy bishop and his companions, who being, 
by Henry the Eighth’s edict, prevented from mimicking 
any longer their religious superiors, gave a new face to 
their festivity, and began their present play as soldiers.” 
The day was changed, for some reason or other, from St. 
Nicholas’ Day to Whit Tuesday, when the scholars used 
to go in procession, once in three years, to a certain 
mound known as the Salt Hill, near the Bath Road, 
levying by the way from any chance passer, as well as 
from every person present, tribute to buy “‘salt.”” These 
juvenile tax-gatherers were attired in fancy dresses of 
silk, so that they made a very fine appearance. The 
King and Queen, besides many members of the nobility, 
frequently honoured the procession with their presence ; 
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and on such occasions the money collected (sometimes 
as much as a thousand guineas) was given to the senior 
scholar to support him at Cambridge. This custom was 
discontinued in 1847, 








The Lambton Worm, 





THE SIN. 
'T was the holy Sabbath, and—as some have 
told—Easter Day, the high Sabbath of the 
Christian year. The matin-bell was clang- 
ing in the old chapel by the Wear, where 
Lambtons, sire and son, for many a year had made their 
solemn vows. Here and there throughout the woodland 
all about troops of maidens with downcast eyes, or 
sprightly children, and sober matrons, and stout yeomen 
dressed in homespun, were seen wending their way to 
keep the feast of the resurrection with sacrament and 
psalm. ‘The squire, leading his goodly dame, and his 
household gravely following, bent his steps to the sacred 
shrine. All his strong sons and daughters fair were in 
the train—all save one, and that, not then but afterwards, 
the heir of all his ancient lands and name. John was the 
spoiled laddie of the house, wayward and wild; nor 
recked he of good or evil, could he but come at all he 
wished. WVainly rang the bell for him, and the sweet 
strains of worship had no charm for him. He loved not 
to kneel in prayer, or to join in pious chant. Better far 
did he love the bright free air of the beauteous spring- 
time, with the song of merry birds and the plash of leap- 
ing waters. And so when others passed to prayer he took 
his gay strong rod, and, sauntering adown the rich green 
banks of the Wear, set himself down to fish. Long he 
sat and sore fretted that no silly trout would take his 
clever bait. Ill could he brook that he, forsooth, should 
toil and watch for nought; so it came at last that he 
cursed his luck, and cursed the fish, and cursed the 
silvery water that yielded him no sport. Oaths were a 
bait that could not wholly fail. Did not the old wives 
tell him that ‘‘ curses, like chickens, would come home to 
roost”? Perchance his would come again ; he cared not 
so that none should mock him for his folly on the holy 
day. Once again he threw the line, when, lo! there was a 
tug, a strain, acatch. And such a catch! It pulled so 
hard he thought it was a salmon, or a bigger prize. But 
when it reached the water’s top, ah me! it was a little 
ugly worm—an eft, a thing of slime, and fearsome to look 
upon, with gaping mouth, and nine little mouths on each 
side its head besides. Wrenching it from his hook, the 
angry John flung it from him far away, and it alighted in 
the silent waters of a well on the river banks. To him 
came a stranger, old and worshipful, who bade him good 
morrow, and asked him what sport. To the which greet- 





ing John roughly answered, “I think I’ve catched the 
devil”—and so he had, though he believed not what he 
idly said. The aged stranger looked into the clear, 
bright waters of the well, and there espied the filthy 
newt, which seeing, he devoutly crossed himself and 
sighed for the woes the fish-fiend would surely bring upon 
the home and lands of Lambton. 
THE CURSE. 

The evil worm throve fast im the clear sweet water of 
the well, and it soon outgrew the bounds of its watery 
cradle, nor could its huge maw be staid with fluttering 
midge and lowly moss. It grew and grew most won- 
drously, and sought another resting place and other food. 
In the centre of the river was a peeping rock, grassy and 
moist. Thither by day the elfish worm would come, and, 
coiling itself round and round, basking in the sun, slum- 
ber to the music of the prattling stream. By nightfall 
it would wend its way to Pensher Hill, coiling its long 
length around until it circled the hill’s wide base. 
But, spirit of evil as it was, the night was its hour of 
going forth to seek its prey. And, ever as it grew, it 
roamed further afield to stay its hunger; and as it fed it 
grew in length and bulk, until there seemed no end to its 
devouring or its size. It drained the cows of their milky 
treasure, and worried the lambs in their play, seizing 
them, rending them, and crushing their tender bones in 
its now gigantic jaws. When it had laid desolate all the 
region on one bank of the river, it passed over to the other 
side, and made its way, eating all things as it went, 
towards Lambton Hall, where the old squire sat sullen 
and sad in the gloaming of his age, sorrowing for his four 
dead sons, but most of all for the living one who ere this 
had gone to the wars. Great was the terror of the 
squire’s household when the scaly dragon was seen making 
for the hall. The old steward gave counsels of peace, 
and at his bidding the great trough in the courtyard 
was filled with sweet new milk. The grim worm drew 
near to the trough, and shortly drained it to the last 
drop; thus his hunger and rage were soothed, and he 
crawled back to his rocky lair in the bed of the river. 
Sure as the morning was his return day by day ; and if 
perchance there was shortness of milk—the trough would 
hold the yield of nine cows—he would suddenly rage with 
great fury, lashing his vast tail round tall trees, and tear- 
ing them up by the roots. Far and wide the bruit of the 
cursed worm went out, and many a gallant knight sought 
Lambton Hall, girt with right trusty lance or sword, 
bravely mounted and armed from head to foot ; but the 
strong worm wound round and round the knights as erst 
around the trees, and crushed both horse and rider in its 
folds ; or, if some true cut severed the loathsome carcase, 
the pieces came together quickly, and the worm was as 
before. Sadness and weeping were in Lambton Hall. 
All the land lay blighted, and the stricken folks could 
only groan and tell their beads, awaiting Heaven’s good 
will. 
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THE PENITENT’S RETURN. 

It must be told that he who had brought this evil to 
pass had laid to heart his devious ways, and had gone to 
fight the Saracen in the Holy Land. Seven long years 
he wandered and fought, and then turned his footsteps 
hastening homeward. What woe isthis? “I'were meet 
that the heir’s returning should be the beginning of glad- 
ness for those who had mourned him absent. Death had 
spared the old man only this one of his many sons: why 
then comes he not forth to welcome, as of old the father 
came to meet the trembling prodigal? Alas! grief upon 
grief had well-nigh wasted the last drop of oil in the old 
man’s lamp of life. Yet a father’s love was hidden 
beneath the ashes of a smitten heart, and knightly John 
was lovingly embraced. Strange tidings had that woeful 
sire to tell his son; and the son, learning of the fate so 
often dared and suffered by the knights who had so 
bravely sought to slay the impish worm, warily, as became 
a well-trained warrior, pondered the greatness of the 
peril—not that he shrank, but that he would win deliver- 
ance to his father’s house, and solace to his own most 
troubled heart, albeit he died in winning it. He had 
brought this curse on all he loved, and it was no meet 
atonement that he should simply die, and so add grief 
to the grief he fain wouid heal. 

THE WITCH. 

Now there dwelt in a lonely hut an aged wife, wrinkled 
and yellow, with matted locks and piercing eyes, and 
rugged, screaming voice. Her commune was with the 
dead and the lost, and the outer darkness whence come 
pestilence, devilry, despair, and death to the children of 
men. To her the troubled chieftain went, that he might 
know the dreadful truth of all this mischief, and perhaps 
also hew the ill should be undone. The witch was croon- 
ing over her smouldering fire of stolen wood, humming 
the mystic chants of her darksome craft, as she dozed 
above the dying embers. Brave John had come to learn 
the worst and best, if amy best there was, or worse than 
had been yet. The haggard wife lifted upon him her 
piercing eyes, and in hot breath as of the nether pit re- 
proached him as the cause of all thisdeath and grief. But 
when she read his true heart in the tear-dimmed eyes, and 
knew that he was ready to do all man might do in such a 
strait, she bade him tell the castle armourer to stud his 
coat of mail with spear heads, sharp-edged as well as 
pointed, that so the brute, enwinding itself about him, 
should, the more it pressed, the more hurt itself and waste 
its strength. Moreover she named the dreadful price of 
victory. He must vow to Heaven that the first living 
thing he met on his return from the encounter should be 
by him slain in sacrifice of thanks, for that, if he failed, 
the nine mouths of the dragon must needs be stopped, and 
so nine Lambtons, sire and son, should die by shock of 
accident or battle. , 

THE COMBAT. 
By prayer and fasting, making his peace with Heaven, 


and donning his spear-studded suit of mail, brave John 
made ready for the fight; then sought his father’s benison. 
Then thought he of his vow, and, fearing much how it 
might be, he bade his father listen till he heard his bugle 
blast, then slip his favourite hound, that this, his faithful 
friend in life, might be the first of living things to meet 
the victor in the strife, and so become his victim for the 
vow. Then forth he went about the time the monster 
was on his way to gorge himself at the courtyard trough. 
Not long was the knight in espying the huge beast rolling 
over the mead in hungry haste ; but what a monster, and 
how small the ugly eft he once had likened to the devil ! 
This was the devil in good sooth— 

Between his head and his tayle 

Was xxii. fote withouten fayle ; 

His body was liken a wine tonne. 

He shone full bright agenst the sunne, 

His eyes were bright as any glasse, 

His scales were hard as any owed 
The knight lifted his soul in prayer, then rushed upon the 
dragon, might and main, as he paused on the river bank. 
Fiercely he struck and smote, now here, now there, but 
naught availed. The serpent rose, and, seizing hold, 
wrapped the strong heir of Lambton in its deadly coils. 
Then was the witch’s wisdom seen. The more the ser- 
pent pressed, the more it cut those hard scales no sword 
in mortal hand could more than dint. Its pain fed its 
fury, and it clutched so hard that the razor-like spears 
cut it in many @ piece, and the severed masses floating 
down the blood-stained stream, were never seen or heard 
of more. 

THE FATAL VOW. 

The combat over, the victor dashed the throbbing head 
and loathsome tayle of the worm’s corse from off his path, 
and, hasting homewards, blew a blast upon his horn so 
loud and joyous, that the woods were filled with far- 
resounding music. The father, waiting that welcome 
signal, forgot his part, and, leaving his hound in leash, 
himself ran forth to meet his victor boy. Not joy, but 
tears and heavy groans, returned the father’s greeting. 
Amazement and great sorrow seized upon the gallant 
warrior in the triumphal hour; for his vow, that dreadful 
vow, was falling like mist of death between the father 
and the son, And yet this dear old father must not, shall 
not die. What said the witch-wife with her shrill, 
screaming voice? That if the heir of Lambton failed him 
of his vow, nine heirs of Lambton, one for every one of 
those false mouths upon the dragon’s head, should die by 
force. Good, so let it be. This aged lord has borne the 
brunt of all these ills; spare him, just Heaven, and let 
nine heirs of Lambton pay the vow, in painful deaths 
away from couch and loving hands to tend them. Heaven 
heard and registered the vow. The sager hound was 
slipped from the thongs that held him; and on he rushed 
to the well-known bugle call, and when he reached his 
noble master’s feet, the hand that should have stroked 
his silken head drew forth a dagger and stabbed him to 
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the heart. Alack-a-day, this too late offering served not 
to stave away the dreary fate from nine succeeding 
Lambton lords. Some in battle, others in hunting, each 
by some ill chance, met death, until the vow was re- 
deemed, as Henry Lambton, member for the City of Dur- 
ham, died in his carriage, on June 26, 1761, when crossing 
the new bridge in Lambton Park. 


The Pensher Bill Monument. 
The foundation stone of the monument that adorns the 
hill around which the Lambton Worm is traditionally 
said to have coiled itself, was laid on Wednesday, August 





28th, 1844, by Thomas, Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of 
the Free and Accepted Masons of England. The monu- 
ment was erected to the memory of John George Lambton, 
Earl of Durham, who died at Cowes on the 28th of July, 
1840, for “‘the distinguished services he rendered to his 
country, as an honest, able, and patriotic statesman, and 
as the enlightened and liberal friend to the improvement 
of the people in morals, education, and scientific acquire- 
ments.” Pensher Hill was chosen as the site, owing 
to its having been for many years connected with the pro- 
perty of the Lambton family. 

It was estimated at the time that no fewer than 30,000 
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persons congregated at Pensher to witness the ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone. The following inscription, 
which was placed on the lower stone, was tastefully en- 
graved on a brass plate :— 


This stone was laid by 
THomas, Eart or ZETLAND, 
Grand Master of the Free and Accepted Masons of 
England, assisted by 
The Brethren of the Provinces of Durham and North- 
umberland, on the 28th of August, 1844, 
Being the Foundation Stone of a Memorial to be erected 
To the Memory of 
Joun Grorce, Eart or Durnam, 


who, 
After representing the County of Durham in Parliament 
For fifteen years, 
Was raised to the Peerage, 
And subsequently held the oftices of 
Lord Privy Seal, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister at the Court of St. Petersburgh, and 
vernor-General of Canada. 
He died on the 28th of July, 1840, in the 49th year 
of his age. 





This Monument will be erected 
By the private subscriptions of his fellow-countrymen, 
Admirers of ‘his distinguished talents and 
Exemplary private Virtues. 





John and Benjamin Green, Architects. 

The design of the monument is copied from the 
Temple of Theseus. The dimensions, however, are 
exactly double those of the original. Thus, the columns 
of the Temple of Theseus are 3 ft. 3 in. in diameter, 
while those of the Durham Memorial are 6 ft. 6 in. 
The total length of the structure is 100 ft., the width 
53 ft., and the height from the ground 70 ft. at one end, 
and 62 ft. at the other. There are eighteen columns— 
four at each end, and seven at the flanks or sides, count- 
ing two of the end ones on each flank. The monument 














occupies 80 commanding and conspicuous a position that 
it can be seen from almost all parts of the district between 
the lower reaches of the Tyne and the Wear. 








Heatherstane Castle. 





Ha|LDNEY GIBSON informs us that “the old 
“S| tower of Featherstone, on the wild and 
wooded banks of the South Tyne, formerly 
the inheritance of an historic family of Northumber- 
land, is a good example of a peel tower, merged, so 
to speak, in a modern castellated mansion.” But old 
writers tell us that the tower which formed the strong- 
hold and refuge of the Featherstones. in the turbulent 
Middle Ages stood on the higher ground, in the vicinity 
of two standing stones, fancifully compared to feathers, 
memorials of some otherwise unrecorded fray, and that 
when this old peel fell into decay a castle was built for 
better accommodation on the haugh below: hence the 
name of Featherstonehaugh. 

The castle stands on the east bank of South Tyne, 
between Haltwhistle and Alston. The meadows around 
it are uncommonly rich; the trees in the hedgerows 
and on the lawn are large and luxuriant; and the 
plantations throughout the whole estate are remark- 
ably healthy, dense, and beautiful. When Hutchin- 
son wrote, in the year 1776, he speaks of the castle, 
of which he gives a fine view, as ‘“‘little more 
than a square tower, calculated for defence against 
those tribes of robbers, the mosstroopers”; and he 
adds that it had two exploratory turrets, the pro- 
spect from which, however, was narrow, being 
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confined to ‘some cultivated lands on the skirts 
of the hills, little groves hanging over the brink of the 
river, grassy plains forming the depth of the vale through 
which the Tyne rushed, and a few scattered cottages— 
over which solemn and gloomy mountains on every hand 
impended.” In Hutchinson’s view, a number of out- 
offices is shown surrounding the tower on two sides, 
probably barns, stables, and cow houses, and there is also 
what seems to be a modern dwelling-house attached. 
The tower, like a great many other Border peels, was 
vaulted underneath for the purpose of securing flocks and 
herds in the time of assault ; and the family lived in the 
upper stories, which were reached by a stone stair. The 
appearance of the place is now completely changed, 
alterations and additions having been made to the 
original building, all more or less in keeping with the 
old edifice, so as to convert the whole into a handsome 
castellated mansion. The spacious front is pleasantly 
varied by projections, additional turrets, and dissimilar 
windows; and ivy adds to the picturesqueness of the 
walls. Scarcely anywhere can there be found in this part 
of the kingdom scenery more beautiful than that which 
surrounds the place. 

The estate is known to have been in possession of the 
Featherstones for many long ages. The first of the family 
who assumed the present name is said to have been 
Thomas de Featherstonehaugh, who lived in the reign 
of King Edward III., but the estate had belonged to his 
ancestors long before that, since, according to tradition, a 
Saxon chief of the line, though without the surname, 
settled in the valley of the South Tyne, and most likely 
built the tower, as early as the eighth century. The 
name occurs many times in records of different periods, 
and representatives are now found widely scattered in 
several English counties, in Ireland, and the colonies, 
though no longer in their primal seat. One of the most 
noted of the family was Sir Albany Featherstonehaugh, 
High Sheriff in 1530, who was killed in a Border feud— 
an event commemorated in Surtees’s famous but apocry- 
phal ballad, beginning— 

Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, 
Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys and Thirlwalls and a’ 
Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonehaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadmanshaugh ? 
There was Willimoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawden, and Will o’ the Wa’. 
I canna tell a’, I canna tell a’, 
And mony a mair that the de’il may knaw. 

In the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth, the manor 
was sold to the Earl of Carlisle; but the castle and 
estate came afterwards into the possessien of Matthew 
Featherstonehaugh, Esq., of Newcastle, who was lineally 
descended from the Sir Albany of the Elizabethan era ; 
and his son, Sir Matthew, who was member of Parlia- 
ment for Morpeth, and after that for Portsmouth, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, sold the. house and property 
to James Wallace, Attorney-General in 1780-83, father of 


Thomas Wallace, created Baron Wallace of Knarsdale, 
1828, having previously as a member of the Administra- 
tion filled several public offices and sat in Parliament for 
many places, lastly for Weymouth. Lord Wallace died 
without issue, the title became extinct, and the'represen- 
tation of the family devolved upon the issue of his uncle. 
The castle is now the property of John George Frederick 
Hope-Wallace, eldest son of the Hon. James Hope, 
who assumed the additional name of Wallace on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of Lord Wallace above mentioned, 
who in his will “ placed his own right heirs at the end 
of the entail.” 


Bowrie Chariton, 





“HE Charltons rank amongst the four oldest 
families of North Tynedale. Conspicuous 
amongst those who took an active part in 

= the stormy and dangerous politics of the 
Stuart period was William Charlton of the Bower aud 
Reedsmouth, commonly known in his lifetime and in 
the traditions of the locality as Bowrie Charlton. 
This robust specimen of the old Tynedale squire was 
more than once in trouble with the authorities. One 
of his escapades arose out of a quarrel about a horse. 
It was for many years a ticklish thing for a Jacobite 
gentleman to be known to be a “‘horsey man,” but 
Bowrie was as fond of a horse as any of his day. By 
way of side-light on this subject we may extract an 
anecdote from Dr. Charlton’s valuable little book of 
memorials of North Tynedale. In a note to the record 
of Bowrie’s famous duel (to be presently described), the 
writer says :— 

In these times the penal statute, by which no Papist 
was allowed to possess a horse of the value of more than 
five a was strictly enforced. In 1745, Sir William 
Middleton, of Belsay, seized the horses at Hesleyside ; 
and in the Leadbitter family there was a tradition of 
the devices to to preserve a valuable horse 
belonging to the then owner of Warden. The horse was 
first hid in the wood that borders Homer’s Lane; but 
having been heard to neigh when a picket of soldier’s was 
riding by, it was thought dangerous to leave him there. 
He was accordingly brought back to Warden, and was 
lifted by cords up into the loft above the cart-horse stable, 
and there a chamber was built round him of trusses of 
hay and straw. His neighing here would, of course, 
attract no attention, unless the soldiers were actually in 
the stable. A few days after, while the house at Warden 
was closely watched by bailiffs from Hexham, the inmates 
were unable to go to the loft to give the horse water, and 
the poor animal ae became entirely restless, 
stamping furiously on the floor of the loft. One of the 
Charltons, whose descendant still lives in yo) 
resolved to rescue the animal. While his friends |] 
the bailiffs round to the back of the stable, to which 
they had been attracted by the noise, Charlton lowered 
the horse down through the trapdoor, and, jumping on 
his back, urged him at full s across the haugh to 
the Tyne. It was a heavy fi with much floating ice ; 
but he dashed bravely in, and had nearly reached the 
opposite bank, when the bailiffs became aware of his 
flight, but none dared to follow him; and he never 
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drew bridle till he reached the friendly shelter of Naffer- 
ton, which was at that time occupied by the Leadbitters. 


On the 21st February, 1709, Bowrie was at Bellingham 
Races with many others of the Tyneside gentry. The 
course was at Dodd Heaps, close to the town. Here, 
before any race was run, Bowrie got into a hot quarrel 
with Henry Witherington, or Widdrington, of Buteland. 
The two forthwith repaired to a sequestered glen hard 
by, known as Reedswood Scroggs, where, beneath a 
grove of ash trees, in their wintry bareness, they presently 
fought with swords. It so chanced that two brothers— 
William and James Laidlaw, of Emblehope—came upon 
the scene. There lay poor Widdrington in the last 
extremity, and near him was Bowrie Charlton, with blood 
upon his face, and also on his sword, which he was then 
returning to its scabbard. Bowrie bade William Laidlaw 
run fast to the Dodd Heaps for help; but the wounded 
squire was already dead. On hearing this, Bowrie took 
off his own cloak and sorrowfully threw it as a pall 
over the man he had slain. Leaping upon his horse, 
which was standing tethered toa neighbouring tree, he 
never slackened rein till he rode into the court-yard of 
Warden—the residence of Nicholas Leadbitter. Here 
Bowrie found asylum until pardoned by Queen Anne, as 
for a “chance medley.” By way of blood-mulct, the 
body of Widdrington was buried right athwart the man- 
slayer’s pew in Bellingham Church, so that he could 
never reach his place of prayer without passing over the 
dust of his dead enemy. If this was designed as a tor- 
ment to the homicide, it failed in its object, for Bowrie 
never crossed the sacred threshold more. 

Whatever obligations Bowrie might have recognised 
towards Queen Anne, who had given a free pardon for his 
misfortune in Reedswood Scroggs, he owed, he thought, 
no allegiance to the ‘‘ wee German lairdie” from over the 
sea; wherefore, he was quite ready to strike a blow for his 
exiled sovereign in the rising of 1715. No doubt he did 
take a conspicuous psrt in that affair, for he was at Pres- 
ton, and there is a vague tradition of bravery connected 
with his name. But somehow his figure looms dingily 
through the mist of that gloomy time, and proofs of his 
rebel propensities must be sought elsewhere, and later. 
Dr. Charlton, speaking on the subject of Bowrie’s 
Jacobitism, and certain relics illustrating the same, 
says :— 

Among the articles preserved by his descendants is a 
Venice glass with a rose and oak leaf engraven on the 
bowl. Tose these is a single star, to which, when the 
King’s health was given, the loyal Jacobite placed his 
lips, and drank his Majesty’s health ‘“‘under the rose.” 
Another glass, of which but very few now remain, has 
Prince Gharles's head and bust, with the motto, 
“* Audentior Ibo.” Another huge Venice glass has on 
it, ‘* Pero (dog), take your advantage,” which may, how- 
ever, have been =i a drinking word of the old 
squires. No doubt Bowrie, after his release, continued 
to cherish the memory of the Stuarts, and perhaps to 
plot a little in their favour when an opportunity 
occurred. Nothing was more likely than that he and 


his family should love to collect memorials of the 
Stuarts, and there is preserved a mull, dated 1745, with 





the inscription, ‘‘O, Charlie, ye’ve been lang a cum- 
min’.” A pair of the well-known Jacobite silk garters, 
woven probably at Lyons, bears the inscription, ‘‘Come let 
us with one heart agree to pray that God may bless P.C.” 
and a pincushion bears the names of the victims of 1746 
on the Jacobite side. -We suspect these pincushions to 
have been likewise made at Lyons. Another relic con- 
nected with these times is a letter written evidently by a 
conspirator, and couched in the most ambiguous terms. 
The original is addressed to Mr, William Bell, supervisor, 
Hexham, but there can be little doubt that it was 
intended for no such servant of King George, as the 
individual addressed in the letter itself is termed Dr. 
Cambray. This was no doubt a nom de guerre, and we 
have no means of knowing who was the Pontifex 
Maximus, nor do we believe that Wylam is the real place 
spoken of as the place of meeting appointed. 


The following is a copy of the letter to which Dr. 
Charlton refers :— 


Dr. Cambray,—I had yours, and nothing could give me 
greater pleasure than to hear that our generous and 
worthy friend Bowrie is still able to bend a bicker. 
Long may he live to teem a cog, and, while he disdains 
the little superficial formalities of our modern gentry, or 
those that would be thought such, to receive his 
friends with the old undisguised, gentlemanlike, hearty 
welcome. The proposal he made concerning Carmichael 
is of a piece with the general tenor of his benevolent 
sentiments towards the honest or the indigent portion of 
mankind. When he takes his flight among your Northum- 
brian mountains towards the Elysian fields, he’ll scarcely 
leave a fellow. Nor am I so partial to the Caledonian 
hills as to believe they ever produced a man of more 
honour and honesty. Carmichael is a good honest lad, 
but infected with that d——d Scots disease, never to 
spare his property or purse where friendship or necessity 
calls. Notwithstanding, he has three callants will receive 
no arguments instead of a dinner, and the good wife a 
yell-kid in her kilting, so that if the affair could be 
carried on I would willingly contribute my mite, but I 
want courage to beg for a countryman. If you see 

wrie, offer him my warmest good wishes, which 
extends to the tenth generation after him. Accept 
the same for the bairns, especially Bessie Bell, for I 
have had none to talk to since she left me. ‘Tell her 
Madame Padrons has a pair of bonny bairns, and 
swears revenge on her for deserting her office, as she 
was eee | nurse. Make my compliments to her lady- 
ship with all the havings you have, and believe me to be, 
with paternal as well as pastoral affection, Dr. Cambray, 
yours awhile, Pont: Max. 

From the face of the deep waters, July 17th, 1750. 

P.S.—I almost daily see men from south and north 
entirely strangers to the habitation of the young Good- 
man, of Bellnagih; only they tell me his father alone 
knows where he is, assures them he is well, and desires 
they may be content, and ask no more questions. Tom 
of Lubeck is here from Lond: and greets you kindly in 
the covenant, he intends to kiss your hands at Wylam, 
Sunday comes a week, when I must attend the conclave, 
but if he’s diverted by his friends I shall give you notice. 
Mention the honest Bp: to Bowrie. He was once his 
guest spon the —— tramp. 

To Mr. Wm. Bell, Hexham. 


In 1745, Bowrie was somewhat too old to engage 
effectively in the final struggle for the cause of the 
Stuarts; but he was just the sort of man to give 
countenance, counsel, and comfort to the enemies of the 
House of Hanover. He was, therefore, thrown into 
prison as a suspected person, though it was thought by 
many to be only a ruse to keep the old rebel out of 
mischief. Bowrie fonnd confinement hard to bear, and 
he wrote very pathetically to his good friend Colling- 
wood, the Squire of Chirton, that he should use his 
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good offices to procure his release on bail. Oolling- 
wood replied as follows :— 


I received the favour of yours with no small concern, 
and am very sensible how uneasy your confinement must 
make you. I shall be glad if it were in my power to put 
an end to it by admiting you to bail, and hoped the 
transmitting above such informations against you as had 
come to my knowledge, ther with your own examina- 
tion, might have procured leave to bail you ; but, instead 
of that, the Duke of Newcastle told me in his answer that 
it was not proper to admit you to bail. I own, I thought 
that answer cruel, unless it were occasioned by some 
further charge against you, which you must be the best 
judge whether probable or not. As you stand committed 
py the Mayor of Newcastle, the bench of Northumber- 
land cannot aid you, and, as the Mayor is acquainted 
with the Duke of Northumberland’s directions, I am apt 
to think he will not act contrary to them. I will, how- 
ever, communicate your letter to him, and do all the 
service I am able, but am afraid you must apply to the 
Duke of Newcastle for leave for the Mayor to bail you 
before that step can be taken. This is the true state of 
your case, which I thought it not improper to acquaint 
you with, that you might be apprized that I want power 
more than inclination to relieve you; for as I wis and 
hope you will prove innocent, I hereby sympathise with 
you in your suffering, and am, as I always have been, 
dear sir, your real friend and humble servant, 

Ewp. CoLLInewoop. 

Bowrie led a wild and roystering life, the life of a 
‘fine old English gentleman, one of the olden time,” 
fond of hunting, and still fonder of good beef and 
good liquor. He appears to have been, moreover, a 
sharp hand in the way of bargains, especially with his 
own kinsmen, if we may credit a letter produced in 
Dr. Charlton’s work from the steward of Hesleyside to 
its new owner in 1736, Mr. Edward Charlion. The 
letter is as follows :— 


Bowrry Charlton wass all wayes vearry a-Bousiffe and 
scornfull man to my Master—and would a made him 
foudelled and sould him deare Bargains and abused him 
when he had done. 


Bowrie had no legitimate issue, but he left behind him 
in the care of Edward Charlton’s wife two illegitimate 
daughters, who were brought up with strong Jacobite 
sympathies, and who, while in later years residing in 
Hexham, were in the habit of walking out of church in a 
stately fashion when the prayer for the reigning family 
was about to be read. 


~ 


The North-Countryp Garland 
of Song. 


Bo John Stokoe, 


DERWENTWATER’S FAREWELL. 


HOUGH the feelings of a portion of the com- 

munity for the cause of the Stuart family 

did not find such expression in ballad and 

= song on the south side of the Border as it 

did on the north, yet we have reason to believe that, if 
the same amount of care had been exercised in the col- 
lection and preservation of those poetic memorials of the 





time, many songs now figuring as Scottish Jacobite relics 
would be found to have originated in our own district, 
and south of the Tweed. 

The romantic and pathetic history of the unfortunate 
James Earl of Derwentwater was naturally an appro- 
priate subject for poetic fancy, and in the dearth of other 
Northumbrian Jacobite songs, the ballad of ‘* Derwent- 
water’s Farewell” is usually accepted as an interesting 
reminiscence of the times, notwithstanding that it is not 
free from the grave suspicion of being the offspring of the 
inventive brain and facile pen of the late Robert Surtees, 
of Mainsforth, Durham, although he represented it to his 
friend and correspondent, Sir Walter Scott, as an original 
poem of the time to which it refers. It was, on Scott’s 
recommendation, inserted in James Hogg’s ‘‘ Jacobite 
Relics of Scotland,” published in 1819. Mr. Surtees, in 
furnishing the song to the Ettrick Shepherd, said there 
seemed to be a hiatus at the end of the first twelve lines, 
and he suggested the eight lines inserted in brackets, to 
bring in connectedly, 

Then fare thee well, brave Witherington. 

The ballad bears out the popular tradition that the earl 
did not enter into the rebellion with the enthusiasm that 
might have been expected from his intimacy with the Pre- 
tender, with whom he was educated at St. Germains, in 
France. His large estates, the great number of men em- — 
ployed in his lead mines at Alston, his interest among the 
Catholic gentry, and, above all, his popularity in the 
county, could not have failed to procure him many hun- 
dreds of followers, had he been zealous in the cause. The 
Ministry of the day, knowing this, had issued war- 
rants for the apprehension of himself and his brother 
Charles ; but the secret had leaked out, and they went 
into hiding. Desirous of an interview with his wife 
and child, he stole secretly into his own hall (Dilston), 
when Lady Derwentwater reproached him with some 
asperity, saying, ‘“‘It was not fitting that the Earl of 
Derwentwater should continue to hide in hovels when the 
gentry were up in arms for their rightful sovereign.” 
Moreover, so history saith, she at the same time threw 
down her fan, indignantly exclaiming, ‘‘Take that, and 
give your sword to me.” These taunts spurred the earl 
to set forth with such retainers as he could get at once 
together, and he joined General Forster in the neigh- 
bourhood, on the 6th of October, 1715, experienced the 
varying fortunes of the rebels, was taken prisoner at 
Preston, and was beheaded on Tower Hill on the 24th of 
February, 1716. 

The tune to which this ballad is set is of considerable 
antiquity, and was very popular in England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, under the name of ‘I'll 
Never Love Thee More,” probably from the refrain or re- 
curring final line of the stanzas of the song to which it 
was sung. It has been found in the “Commonplace 
Book” of John Gamble (a musical composer), dated 1659, 
under the title of “‘My Dear and Only Love, Take 
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Heed.” Numberless songs have been written to it from 
that date to later times : amongst others, the song written 
by the celebrated James Graham, Marquis of Montrose, 
beginning 
My dear and only love, J pray, 
is noble world of thee, 

and ending with the old refrain, 

T'll never love thee more, 
This song made the tune very popular in Scotland, 
where it has often appeared in collections under the title 
of “Montrose’s Lynes.” Oswald, in his “‘Collection of 
Scottish Airs,” 1781, inserts the melody, but gives it as 
the tune to which the ballad of ‘*Chevy Chase” is 
sung; and in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border” a mutilated fragment of the tune is 
given as the melody of the ballads of ‘‘ Jock o’ the Syde,” 
“Dick o’ the Cow,” &c. These adaptations are both 
erroneous, as the ballads named have each their own par- 
ticular melodies. 


Fare - well to pleas-ant Dilston Hall, My 














father’s an-cient seat; A stranger now must 





call thee his, which gars myheartto greet. Fare- 
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leave their lands, Or hold their lives in fear. 


dear; My 

















No more along the banks of Tyne, 
T'll rove in autumn gray ; 
No more I'll hear at early dawn 
The lav’rocks wake the day. 
[And who shall deck the hawthorn bower, 
Where my fond childhood strayed ? 
And who, when Spring shall bid it flower, 
Shall sit beneath the shade ?] 


[With me the Radcliffe’s line must end, 
And seek the silent tomb ; 

And many a kinsman, many a friend, 
With me must meet their doom. ] 

Then fare thee well, brave Widdrington, 
And Forster, ever true ; 

Dear Shaftesbury and Errington, 
Receive my last adieu. 

And fare thee well, George Collingwood, 
Since fate has put us down. 

If thou and I have lost our lives, 
Our King has lost his crown. 


Farewell, farewell, my lady dear ; 
Til, ill, thou counsell’dst me ; 

I never more may see the babe 
That smiles upon thy knee. 


And fare thee well, my bonny gray steed, 
That carried me aye so free ; 
I wish I had been asleep in my bed 
Last time I mounted thee. 
The warning bell now bids me cease, 
My trouble’s nearly o’er ; 
Yon sun that rises o’er the tide 
Shall rise on me no more. 


Albeit that here in London town 
It is my fate to die, 

O, carry me to’Northumberland, 
In my father’s grave to lie. 

There chant my solemn requiem, 
In Hexham’s holy towers, 

And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers. 


And when the head that wears the crown 
Shall be laid low, like mine, 

Some honest hearts may then lament 
For Radcliffe’s fallen line. 

Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall, 
My father’s ancient seat ; 

A stranger now must call thee his, 

Which gars my heart to greet. 


Tower at Long Worslep. 











HE old tower represented in the drawing here 

given occupies a commanding position to the 
waa} west of Long Horsley, a village situate about 
seven miles north of Morpeth, in the county of Northum- 
berland. This fortalice has apparently undergone little 
change in its outward features since the time it was built ; 
but, instead of being now the residence of a Border 
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chieftain, it has been converted into a manse and 
a chapel in which Divine service is performed every 
Sunday according to the Roman ritual. The place is not 
mentioned in the list of Border towers existing in the 
county at the beginning of the reign of Henry VI., when 
Robert Horsley, who died in 1445, resided in the tower 
of Thernham, now called Farnham, in Coquetdale, 
which tower continued to belong to that line of the 
Horsley family till their heiress carried it to the 
Carnabys, of Halton, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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Hodgson, from whose “ History of Northumberland ” we 
quote, could give no particulars as to the building of 
Long Horsley Tower or its founder, because he had seen 
no record, hint, or tradition, The historian, however, 
thought there could be no doubt that it belonged to Sir 
John Horsley in the time of Henry VIII. 


The Streets of Newcastle, 


Westgate Street, 





hm fe a ESTGATE STREET is one of the best known 

thoroughfares in all Newcastle. But the 

visitor who may first make its acquaintance 
eee 6at the lower part will not be favourably 
impressed with it. The very first lane was the Back 
Row, which had as bad a reputation as any locality in the 
town, but which has now disappeared. (For view of the 
Back Row, see p. 137.) Through this narrow and insalu- 
brious connecting link between the Westgate and the 
Black Gate it was the custom in former days to convey 
condemned criminals in the Northumberland jurisdiction 
from the Castle cells to the place of execution ‘* beyond 
the walls,” sometimes in batches at a time. 

We should remember, though, that Brand, one of the 
future historians of Newcastle, worked as an apprentice 
here. Here, too, was born Thomas Thompson, merchant, 
in 1773, noted in his day for his dexterity in computation 
and mercantile correspondence, no less than for his good 
nature in social life. He was the author of several local 
songs, of which “‘ Canny Newcassel ” was one of the most 
popular, as also of some graver pieces. He died in 
January, 1816, near the Windmill Hills. William Bell 
taught drawing here also. A native of Newcastle, where 
his father was a bookbinder, he was one of the first gold 
medallists of the Royal Academy, and had the honourable 
token presented to him by Sir Joshua Reynolds himself. 
The figures in his picture, ‘‘ Venus Soliciting Vulcan to 
Forge the Arms of Atneas,” were all portraits. Willie 
Carr, ‘‘the herculean smith of Blyth,” was Vulcan. 
Bell was patronised by the Delaval of that day, who gave 
him house-room in his London house whenever he needed, 
and £50 a year and a cottage in the North. Most of the 
portraits still at Delaval Hall were painted by Bell. 

Proceeding along this unattractive part of the town, in 
which there is nothing to detain us, except the town house 
of the Earls of Derwentwater, soon to disappear, like the 
Back Row, to make room for railway extensions, we come 
to Library Place, where the Natural History Museum 
was until recently located ; to the home of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society; and to the Wood Memorial 
Hall. 

Dr. Bruce, writing of the Lit. and Phil. says ‘the 
present buildings of the society are upon the site of the 


town house of the Earls of Westmoreland ”—otherwise 
the Nevilles. Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe reported at a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries in 1858 that he had 
“lately inspected the inquest upon the death of Ralph 
Neville, the great Earl of Westmoreland, dated 4 Henry 
IV., and found that his house in Westgate, Newcastle, 
now occupied by the building of the Literary and Philo- 
phical Society, was termed Neville’s Inn.” Greater 
authorities than Bruce and Longstaffe on Newcastle topo- 
graphy do not exist. 

The Postern Gate, which was close at hand, had its 
tower named the Neville or sometimes the Denton) 
Tower, and a subterraneous passage is said to have run 
from the house to the tower. We know from our local 
historians that when the Scots besieged Newcastle in the 
year 1342 Lord John Neville was governor of the town. 
He was the means of taking the Earl of Moray prisoner, 
and some traditions affirm that it was through this 
Postern Gate that Lord John sallied with his forces 
against the Scots. 

Long before the Conqueror invaded England the 
Nevilles were a noble family—Earls of Northumberland 
in Saxon times. ‘‘Old Siward,” the earl of his time, 
who fought against Macbeth at Dunsinane, accord- 
ing to Shakspeare’s immortal play, and who lost his 
son in the fight, was connected with the family by 
marriage with one of the daughters of the house. The 
name of Neville is Norman, whilst its ancestry was 
Saxon. This is explained by the intermarriage of the 
Normans with noble Saxons, as a matter of policy. We 
read: “Robert Fitz-Maldred, lord of Raby, married 
Isabella, sister and heiress of Henry de Neville, a Norman 
of distinguished family, who had himself been heir, 
through their mother, to Bertram de Bulmer, lord of 
Brancepeth and Sheriff Hutton. Out of gratitude for this 
large inheritance, or in compliance with the fashion that 
obtained to Normandize, the Saxon lords of Raby then 
assumed the name of Neville.” 

Richard II. created the first Earl of Westmoreland. 
But the earl, somewhat unthankfully, deserted that king’s 
cause for that of “the haughty Bolingbroke,” and 
had the first Earl of Northumberland of the Percy 
family for his comrade in so doing. The students of 
Shakspeare are familiar with the story. ‘The first Earl 
of Westmoreland became brother-in-law to the king 
just mentioned through his marriage with John o’Gaunt’s 
daughter, by whom he had twenty-one children. The 
youngest of these became the mother of Edward IV. and 
Richard III. Richard Neville, ‘‘ the last of the Barons,” 
Earl of Warwick, and “‘the king maker,” was one of the 
most powerful members of the same family. The sixth 
and last Earl of Westmoreland and the seventh Earl of 
Northumberland sought to restore the Catholic religion 
by the Rising of the North, their idea being to drive 
Queen Elizabeth from the throne, and place Mary, Queen 
of Scots, then her prisoner, thereon instead. The attempt 
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was made in vain. Northumberland escaped into Scot- 
land, but was given up by the Earl of Morton. He lost 
his head at York. As for Westmoreland’s last earl, he 
managed to get away to Flanders, where he ended his 
days in great poverty. 

We have seen that the Nevilles played a considerable 
part in the national history of their day. It may be news 
to many amongst us that for a long time they had an 
annual charge on the cash box of Newcastle into the 
bargain. It was so, though. In 1352, Edward III. 
granted to the Westmoreland family an annuity for ever 
out of the fee-farm of Newcastle. In 1420 this amounted 
to a sum of £90 16s. 8d., as a receipt given to the mayor, 
sheriff, and burgesses of Newcastle by Ralph, Earl of 
Westmoreland, bearing date November 12 of that year, 
testifies. In 1441, Henry VI. granted a license to the 
then earl to give and grant to certain clerks his manors of 
Bywell, Bolbeck, and Styford, held of the king in chief ; 
“also £90 16s. 8d. of rent, with the appurtenances in 
the town of Newcastle, of the fee-farm of the same town, 
the which also he holds of the king.” There are other 
records to the same effect extant; but of course this 
annual payment must have long since ceased and deter- 
mined, as the lawyers say. ; 

The building known as Westmoreland Place, adjoining 
Neville’s Inn, was levelled to the ground in 1872, and the 
Memorial Exall to the late Mr. Nicholas Wood was erected 
in its place by the Northern Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. This distinguished man (who, by 
the way, had much more the look of a bluff country 
farmer, ‘‘ whose talk is of bullocks,” than of the skilled 
man of science which he undoubtedly was) is to be remem- 
bered as one of the pioneers of the railway system. 

Adjoining the Wood Memorial is the home of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, opened in 1825, at a 
cost of £16,000. The society itself was founded in 1793 
for the purposes indicated by itsname. The Rev. Edward 
Moises, head of the Grammar School, and the Rev. 
William Turner, a distinguished Unitarian minister of 
his day, were the leading spirits of the movement. At 
first, the members whom they gathered together met in 
a@room in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard; thence they went 
to the Groat Market; finally, in 1821, they took courage 
to purchase the present site for £3,500, which sum was 
guaranteed by Dr. Headlam and a few other gentlemen at 
their own risk, ‘‘in order that the society might have for 
£1,000 a piece of ground 80 feet by 46, with a front look- 
ing into Collingwood Street.” 

The Duke of Sussex was asked and consented to lay 
the foundation-stone of the new building. Accordingly, 
he was escorted to the Gateshead toll-bar by Mr. Lamb- 
ton and Lady Louisa Lambton. There the royal visitor 
had the horses taken out of his carriage, and was dragged 
down Gateshead to the Tyne Bridge by the excited 
populace. On the bridge he was met by the Sheriff of 
Newcastle (Mr. Alfred Hall), and the members for the 


borough, Mr. Cuthbert Ellison and Sir M. W. Ridley. 
The people on the Newcastle side of the river, taking their 
share of loyal work in the carriage shafts, dragged the 
Duke to the Mansion House, where he received an 
address from the Corporation. The foundation-stone 
was afterwards laid in due form. A piece of extravagance 
was here indulged in; not without its reason, though. 
“‘A plate with a suitable inscription, and an elegantly 
cut vase (which was presented for the purpose by Joseph 
Price), containing the coins of George IV., were deposited 
in a cavity in the stone. This vessel, 13 inches long by 3 
diameter, was richly cut with pointed diamonds, straw- 
berry diamonds, rings and twist, and the following 
inscription, under the arms of the Duke of Sussex, which 
were elegantly carved :—‘ Deposited by his Royal High- 
ness Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, on 2nd Sep- 
tember, 1822.’ The stopper with which it was closed was 
cut with pointed diamonds, starred, and highly polished ; 
on the bottom of it was engraved, ‘ Presented by Joseph 
Price, Proprietor of the Durham and British Glass 
Works, Gateshead, 1822.’ The whole was completed 
with a cap, also richly cut, to correspond with the oppo- 
site end. One object of Mr. Price in bestowing such high 
finishing upon this elegant present was to afford to pos- 
terity a specimen of the height to which the art of glass- 
making and cutting had arrived at the time of its de- 
posit.” 

An amusing squib, entitled ‘‘ Gathering of the Literati, 
in the Literary and Philosophical Society, at the Anni- 
versary, 1831,” makes some references to the local sup- 
porters of the institution in that day. It is an imitation 
of William Garret’s ‘‘ Gathering of the Whigs,” and as a 
sample of ingenious play on names familiar at the time is 
not at all bad in its way :— 


Little wat ye wha’s comin’; 

Losh o’ Jesmond Ha’s comin’, 
Headlam’s comin’, Cookson’s comin’, 
And every jawin’ friend’s comin’. 
Goodlad’s comin’, Oldman’s comin’, 
And baith Young and Senior’s comin’, 
Bells are comin’, Fifes are comin’, 

Wi’ four great lords and a’ comin’. 
Peacock’s comin’, Sterling’s comin’ ; 
The Blackbird, Swan, and Hawk’s comin’, 
Rougheed’s comin’, Reedheed’s comin’, 
And ev'ry Akenheed’s comin’. 
Taylor’s comin’, Turner’s comin’, 
Plummer, Smith, and Wright’s comin’ ; 
Baker’s comin’, Potter’s comin’, 
Chapman and a’s comin’. 

Temple’s comin’, Garret’s comin’, 

The Stable, Kirk, and Hall’s comin’ ; 
The Frost’s comin’, the Fair’s comin’, 
Wi’ Fairweather and a’s comin’. 
Scarlett’s comin’, Green’s comin’, 
Dunn, White, and Brown’s comin’ ; 
Spencer’s comin’, Hood’s comin’, 

And a decent Coat’s besides comin’. 
Fryar’s comin’, and Monk’s comin’, 
Wr Clark and the Usher comin’, 
Noble’s comin’, and Mark’s comin’, 
Wi’ baith Small and Bigge comin’. 
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The Kidd’s comin’, the Lamb’s comin’, 
An’ Bacon, Pigg, an’ a’s comin’, 
Cookson’s comin’, and Cram’s comin’, 
An Cramlington an’ a’s comin’. 
Attwood’s comin’, Greenwood’s comin’, 
Collingwood an’ a’s comin’, 

Alder’s comin’, Reed’s comin’, 

An’ every stick an’ stone’s comin’. 


Bradshaw’s comin’, Greenhow’s comin’, 
Allerdale an’ a’s comin’, 

Moor, Hill, an’ Dale’s comin’, 

Wi’ Hindnaugh and Heath comin’. 


The Freeman’s comin’, the Proctor’s comin’, 
Wi’ Bailey, Wolf, and Fox comin’, 

The Major’s comin’, the Hunter’s comin’, 
Wi’ Belt, Bragg, and Bowe’s comin’. 


Then haste ye a’, baith great an’ sma’, 
To hear much nonsense bawled o’er ; 
Let some be near each scrutineer, 
When a’ the list be caal’d o’er. 


Opposite the “ Lit. and Phil.” is Denton Chare (p. 136), 
which brings the pedestrian by a short cut to the main en- 
trance of St. Nicholas’ Church. About the year 1325, John 
Denton, warden or master of St. Edmund’s Hospital at 
Gateshead, died. It is supposed that one of his family 
built Denton Tower, and that he gave his name to 
this chare. A few years later, another John Denton was 
one of the bailiffs, and in due course Mayor of Newcastle ; 
and he may very well have been the son of the aforesaid 
warden. Whoever he was, his plight was an evil one, 
for he was executed as a traitor in the autumn of 
1344. In October, 1345, the king (Edward ITI.) sent 
two of his judges to investigate the circumstances. 
His commission appointed them “to inquire into the 
death of John Denton, lately killed in Newcastle, and 
as to certain other things done there.” Accordingly, 
one Thomas Greathead was produced before the judges 
by the sheriff of Northumberland (Robert Bertram), and 
indicted, “‘ for that he, with Richard Galloway, lately 
Mayor of Newcastle, Gilbert Dolphanby, ‘who is drawn 
and hung,’” and others seized upon Denton, and subse- 
quently interrogated him. They sought to find out “as 
to whether he received from the hands of Alan Noble, a 
Scotch enemy of the king, a large sum of money, on con- 
dition that he (Denton), with other traitors, should hand 
over the town of Newcastle on the vigil of the king’s 
birthday in the sixteenth year of his reign [1342]; whether 
he was to have opened the West Gate for three consecu- 
tive nights, that the Scots might enter therein; and 
whether at the time when David the Bruce lay at Hed- 
wynlaws with his army, he supplied David and other 
Scots with victuals through one Adam Palfreyman, his 
servant.” Denton made no reply, but remained mute. 
Galloway, Dolphanby, Greathead, and others, then 
** adjudged in punishment that Denton should remain in 
prison until he died. And so Denton lay in prison, and 
was by them feloniously killed without warrant and with- 
out cause.” To this charge Greathead surrendered for 
trial, as we have just seen; but no evidence was given 
against him, and he was accordingly discharged. 

We may just add, before passing from the spot, that 


the house at the corner of this part of Westgate Street 
and Collingwood Street, now in the occupation of Mr. 
Pape, gunsmith, was formerly one of the residences of 
Sir John Fife, the eminent surgeon, who obtained a 
knighthood for his energy as Mayor at the time of the 
** Battle of the Forth.” 

The Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin stood near to 
Westmoreland Place until 1844; or, rather, all that re- 
mained of it. That year, the ruinous chancel was razed 
to the ground. The monument to George Stephenson’s 
memory now stands as nearly as possible on the site of 
the chancel of the chapel which was attached to the hos- 
pital. Long before 1844, though, the six poor brethren of 
the charity had been removed from this place to a house 
in the Pudding Chare, almost opposite Rosemary Lane. 
There each of them had a room and two fothers of coal in 
the year, with six pounds in cash, or about two shillings 
and fourpence per week. The brethren were removed to 
Rye Hill about thirty years ago, and there they are still 
located. 

The property of the hospital must at one time have been 
considerable. Founded by one Aselack, of Killinghowe, 
or Killingworth, in the reign of Henry II., ample trea- 
sures soon flowed in; so that we read: “‘In 1290, the 
brethren of the hospital, on their petition to the king in 
Parliament, setting forth that the new town wall of New- 
castle had been built through the middle of their courtyard, 
leaving the greater part of their edifices on the outside 
thereof, obtained a patent for making a postern-gate of 
communication through the said wall.” At the Dissolu- 
tion, the hospital had property in twenty districts in 
Newcastle, and other places in Northumberland also. 
Like its many neighbours, the hospital was seized for the 
Crown, but, unlike most of them, it was never suppressed. 


The Royal Free Grammar School has also its traditions 
associated with this same ground.* In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, the institution was removed to the chapel of the Vir- 
gin Mary Hospital above-mentioned, which thus became 
virtually the high school of the borough. It remained there 
till 1844, when the building was knocked down to make 
way for Neville Street. Then it migrated to the pre- 
mises in Charlotte Square, and now it is handsomely 
quartered in Rye Hill, and near St. Mary’s Hospital, as 
of old. This school had some notable men for its masters 
whilst situated in the Westgate; and some notable lads 
for its scholars too. We should but weary our readers 





* The sketch of the entrance to the old Grammar 


School which sepeere on page 409 is taken from an 
i . M. Richardson, made in 1843, the year 
the building was razed to the d. The pic- 
turesque houses seen to the left of the entrance faced 
towards the present Union Club, Our readers will notice 
the two pillars of the gateway. It may help to a better 
understanding of the situation of the old edifices if we 
mention that one of the pillars—that shown to the right 
of the sketch—may still be seen in its original position, 
but now forming a corner of the Express Inn. 
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were we to attempt to enumerate them all; but one or 
two of the masters’ names may be briefly referred to. 
Robert Fowberry (1600-1618) was the first master of the 
“Free Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth in Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.” Amor Oxley (1637-45) suffered for his loyalty, 
to King Charles. The Common Council paid him £40, part 
of the arrears due to him at the time of his discharge, 
‘‘in consideration of the great want and necessities, and 
poverty and indigent condition of the said A. Oxley,” 
who was re-appointed head-master in 1662. George 
Ritschel (1648) was a learned Bohemian, who gave up his 
estate to his younger brother rather than renounce the Pro- 
testant faith at the bidding of Ferdinand II. After one 
year’s experience, the Corporation granted hima £10 addi- 
tional salary for ‘‘ his industry and careful discharge of his 
duty.” In 1662, when the king had “come to his own 
again,” and poor Oxley to his own too (in the same sense), 
Ritschel became minister and lecturer of Hexham Abbey, 
where his remains rest in the chancel. James Jurin 
(1710-1715) was styled by Voltaire “the famous Jurin.” 
Whilst in Newcastle he gave lectures in experimental 
philosophy, and saved a thousand pounds, which enabled 
him to prosecute his plans at Cambridge and take a 
doctor’s degree in physic, and in due time to become pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Surgeons. He was a 
fellow of the Royal Society also, and its secretary, 
Richard Dawes—but we must have a fresh paragraph for 
the redoubtable Dawes. 

This head-master was appointed in 1738. It is said 
that his father was a searcher after the philosopher’s 
stone. Even when an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
Dawes ‘“‘ distinguished himself by some peculiarities of 
conduct, which probably arose from a mixture of insanity 
in his constitution ; and in his conversation he occasion- 
ally took such liberties on certain topics as gave great 
offence to those about him.” His health suffered at 
college from his indolent habits, wherefore he betook 
himself to the exercise of bellringing, in which his native 
energy displayed itself. ‘‘ He quickly became the leader 
of the band, and carried the art to the highest perfection.” 
After his appointment to the Grammar School, he was 
also made master of the Virgin Mary Hospital. Greek 
studies absorbed his mind, and in 1745 he published his 
“Miscellanea Critica,” which was spoken of in terms of 
distinguished applause by some of the first literary char- 
acters in Europe. Unfortunately, Dawes, with all his 
learning, had a most ungovernable temper. On some 
knotty questions of scholarship he differed with Dr. 
Bentley, and therefore with words of splenetic contempt 
only would he speak of that great man. He had the mis- 
fortune also to quarrel with the Corporation ; and his re- 
venge was unique. He taught his scholars to translate 
the Greek word for “ass” into “alderman”! The 
scholars dwindled away, and at last Dawes resigned his 
appointments for a pension of £80, and removed to 
Heworth Shore, where his favourite amusement was that 


of boat-rowing. By his own desire, he was buried in 
Heworth churchyard. 

Another paragraph is due to the two masters named 
Moises, uncle and nephew. Hugh Moises (1749-87) was 
so successful in restoring the tone of the school that the 
Corporation, early in the year following his appoint- 
ment, raised his salary from £50 to £120 a year. In 1761, 
they gave him also the morning lectureship of All Saints’, 
and in 1779 appointed him to the mastership of St. Mary’s 
Hospital. One excellent piece of advice he used to give 
those of his pupils who were intended for holy orders. By 
way of exercise in prose composition, he set them to write 
sermons, but he was careful to add: ‘* These will not be 
such, perhaps, as you will approve of in maturer years ; 
but they will give you such an habit of study and com- 
position as will be of essential advantage. Having used 
them, burn them and write others.” Edward Moises was 
also a man of scholarly tastes and habits. 

Leaving the interesting neighbourhood of the once 
famous Westmoreland Place, we cannot fail to notice the 
monument erected in memory of George Stephenson. We 
have already said that it stands on the site of the ancient 
chapel of St. Mary the Virgin, otherwise often enough 
called the Spital. This site was regarded as an appro- 
priate one, not because the self-taught miner had any 
association with the ancient seat of learning, but because 
he was one of the pioneers of that railway industry of 
which the Central Station may be regarded as one of the 
triumphs and citadels, and also because the ancient Spital 
and the modern Stephenson’s works are almost within a 
stone’s throw of each other. Moreover, it was thought, 
reasonably enough, that the monument would most 
fittingly occupy the vacant spot at liberty at the time. 
Opinions have differed, and do differ, as to whether the 
monument is a worthy ornament of the town or not. On 
this question it is not for us to express any opinion; but 
certain it is that when the monument was inaugurated on 
October 2nd, 1862, the spectacle was imposing. Most 
of the trades and public bodies walked in procession ; 
and those amongst them more immediately connected with 
the construction of steam engines appropriately carried 
models of their craft. The late Lord Ravensworth de- 
livered the inaugural address on the occasion, as was 
fitting. As to the monument itself, it may be sufficient 
to remark that it is the work of J. G, Lough, himself a 
Tyneside worthy; and that the figure of Stephenson is 
regarded as an admirable likeness. The brawny figures 
at the base—four in number—typify the mining and iron- 
founding industries, 

We leave behind us the Chronicle buildings, and the 
adjoining Union Club and the establishment of Messrs. 
Emley and Sons on either hand, with the observation 
that they must be admitted to be worthy specimens of 
modern street architecture. We pass, too, on the other 
side, the Express Inn, which stands where the lads of a 
former generation are pourtrayed in an old and rare 
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print, sketched by J. Walker, as engaged in a mimic 
**choosing the mayor,” at the time that the real Simon 
Pures—the Corporation—are filing round the corner to 
the Grammar School in procession to appoint the 
in-coming Mayor, as was the custom prior to the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act, 1835. The young- 
sters, ready as usual to ape the solemnities of 
their elders, had a mock election at such times. They 
appointed some enterprising youth to be their mayor, 
dressed him up in as many colours as they could 
manage to lay their hands upon, mounted him on a 
chair or board, and then carried him in state (!) round 
the town, to the accompaniment of drums, tin-pans, 
pots, and anything else capable of making a noise—the 
more hideous the better, we may be sure. These young- 
sters had an eye to business; they sought to levy black- 
mail on all passers-by, and with some success. This is 
the scene pictured in Walker’s old print ; and there alone 
may it be seen in these days. 


The venerable church of St. John next attracts our 
attention. Of the original structure probably only the 
tower remains; but the building itself was certainly in 
existence in 1287. Robert Rhodes (who died in 1474), the 
reputed originator of the famous steeple of St. Nicholas, 
restored much of the tower and body of this church 
also. His arms, which are also in two other churches of 
the town, are here under the belfry. The building has 
been repeatedly tinkered since then; at present it is in 
good condition. According to Mackenzie, “‘ the internal 
repairs of this church are frequent and expensive, it being 
peculiarly liable to the dry-rot, for which no effectual 
remedy has yet been devised.” 


In 1419, a curious mandate was issued by the Bishop 
of Durham (Thomas Langley), which is illustrative of the 
times. The document was addressed to the Archdeacon 
of Northumberland and the Vicar of Corbridge, and it 
commands them to receive in St. John’s Church, New- 
castle, the purgation of William Medcalf of Morpeth, 
clerk [priest], charged with stealing a horse and saddle, 
value 20s., from John Rauchif, of Morpeth. It seems 
that Medcalf had been put in gaol for this theft, and now 
claimed to purge himself ecclesiastically, in order that 
he might be restored to his previous good character. 
Therefore the Bishop, through the Dean of Auckland, 
orders proclamation to be made in the churches of New- 
castle, the church of Morpeth, and elsewhere, that on a cer- 
tain day, in the church of St. John at Newcastle, Medcalf 
will appear before his clerical judges, and that John 
Rauchif, or his executors, or anyone who can allege any 
reason why Medcalf should not proceed with his purga- 
tion, are to come forward and give evidence. How the 
erring John Medcalf fared at this trial we know not; 
history is silent, perhaps because horse stealing was no 
uncommon affair in his day. 


The register of the church begins in January, 1587-8. 


We quote an extract or two, some of them bearing on a 
terrible visitation of the plague in Newcastle :— 


1589, May 13.—Alice Stokoe, the 13 May, buried. She 
was servant to Thomas Hodgshon, 
butcher, and did put downe herselfe in 
her maister’s house in her own belt. 
[That is, she hanged herself. ] 

July 4.—A poor man buried. The firste which 
died of the plague. 
» 29.—John Phiff, servt. to Mr. Simpson, 
drowned in the river at the Close Yait, 
ing to swime. 
Aug. 23.—-Edward Erington, the townes fooll, 
buried, died in the peste. 

Sept. 25.—Widow Unthanke, which died at Els- 

wicke Staithe. Pest. 

Oct. 16.—Thos. Hairhope, musishioner. Pest. 

»»  20.—Robert Trot began to be gravemaker. 
»» —-—Died this moneth of October on hundred 
208 persons thre score and 3 children 
32 young men and maids and 33 of 
marid folks being householders 1589, 
Dec. ——Died in thys monethe December Mr. 
Willm Selbie maior and John Gibson 
sheriffe 11 persons in the plage so that 
in all which hath died beffor this daie 
being the firste of Januarij in this 
towne it is counted by all the records 
in number to be in all 1727 persons 
whereoff 3 hundrede and 40 persons in 
St. John’s 5 hundred and 9 persons at 
the chapell 3 hundred at Al-halows 4 
hundred 9 persons at St. Andrews on 
hundred and... . 
April stag Ya woman dieinge on the Donghill 


juried. 

Oct. 20.—James Niffe, colier, bur. He was slaine 
in a coal pit. 

Jan. 2.—Elisabeth Nicolson, bur. She was 
drowned in the Bigg Marcott Pant. 

May 12.—Alexander Davison, a prisoner hanged 
in the hye-castle, bur. 

Nov. 14.—Renold Charlton, Henry Dods, Arthur 
Robson, Arche Rogers executed in the 


castle, bur. 
1613, June 27.—Elizabeth Middleton, cast awaye in the 


e. 
1634, Sep. 98.—Devothie Murtherer, d. Gabriell Mur- 
therer, yeoman 
1640, June 20.—Thomas Eskott, slaine by a trooper 
1644, Nov. 18.—Robert Wentworth, seller of hot waters. 


We learn from the Milbank MS. that in the year 1639, 
“when the Scots sought to deface the ancient monu- 
ments, and said they were papistry and superstition, they 
began with the spoon of this church’s font, and broke it 
all to pieces. It had been given by one John Bertram. 
For there was written about it: ‘For the honour of God 
and St. John, John Bertram gave this font stone.’ 
Cuthbert Maxwell, a mason, observing the barbarity of 
the Scots, came in haste to St. Nicholas’, and saved the 
spoon of that font in its vestry, and also that of All- 
Hallows’. He lived, after the king returned, to set them 
up again.” The present font seems to have been the gift 
of Andrew Bates, lecturer of the church in 1689, for it 
bears the arms of his family. 

For some account of St. John’s Churchyard, see an 
article by the late Mr. James Clephan in the Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. i., page 20. 
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HE present year will always be remembered 

> Si) by naturalists for the remarkable iamigration 
S24) of Pallas’s sand grouse. The habitat of the 
bird is the extensive sandy plains of Central Asia. It is 
found as far north as Lake Baikal, and in winter it makes 
for those parts of the Gobi Desert which are free from 
snow, and for Ala-Shan, whence General Prijevalsky, 
the Russian explorer, writes that it is seen from 
October onward in flocks of several thousands. ‘‘The 


birds,” says Dr. Brehm, “‘are usually met with singly . 


or in pairs, except when such as occupy the desert 
plains resort to water, which they do in flocks. When 
flushed, they rise with a low chuckling calli, fly fora 
short distance, and then alight. If followed, they run 
along the ground for a short distance, and then rise again. 
The food of this particular species of sand grouse consists 
of hard seeds, bulbs, and insects, mixed with fine gravel. 
It makes no regular nest, but deposits two eggs on the 
bare ground, shaped like those of the golden plover.” 

The sand grouse is about the size of a pigeon. In the 
male the tail and wings are prolonged to a point, which 
gives the birds the appearance, when standing at a little 


distance, of having two long forked tails; in the female 
these elongations are absent. The colouring of the 
bird is very pretty, being on the upper parts of a bright 


yellowish buff, spotted and pencilled with dark brown - 


and black. The head and throat are of orange hue, and 
the under parts grey and black. The legs of the bird are 
covered with fine feathers, and the feet have three 
short claws. An excellent idea of the sand grouse may be 
obtained from the accompanying drawing made by Mr. 
John Duncan, of Newcastle. — 


The sand grouse was first noticed in 1773, when Pallas, 
the Russian naturalist, described it as an inhabitant of 
the Kirghiz Steppes, west of the Caspian. From that 
time it has been identified with his name. The first 
straggler was seen in Europe about 1848. In 1859, one 
was captured in Norfolk, and a few more were seen. By 
the end of the year, however, they had all been 
slaughtered or driven away. The most noteworthy 
irruption of these birds was in 1863, when they 
penetrated so far north as Archangel, and as far south 
as the Adriatic. About the middle of May of that year 
they were noticed at Thropton, in Northumberland, and 
soon afterwards accounts of their arrival were received 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. They were 
ruthlessly destroyed wherever seen, and it is estimated 
that about seven hundred were killed either for amuse- 


* ment or curiosity. They were next reported in 1872. 


A few were met with in Northumberland and Ayrshire ; 
but the irruption, so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
was by no means general. In May, 1876, a pair was seen 
at Kilcock, in Ireland, but in no other part of the 
United Kingdom at that time. 

So far as can be ascertained the area of the present in- 
vasion is more extended than that of 1863. Indeed, the 
sand grouse has been met with from the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands to the Channel Islands. The first instance 
reported in the Northen Counties was a bird that had 
been killed near Rothbury by striking against the telegraph 
wires. Since then large numbers have been seen, caught, 
or shot in various parts of Northumberland and Durham. 
A live specimen is now in the aviary in the Northum- 
berland Park, North Shields. This specimen—a hen 
bird—was caught in a storm early in June, on board the 
trawler St. Oswin, some forty miles east of Tynemouth 
Castle. 

Whether our latest visitors are to remain and breed in 
England is a matter which the public has to decide. 
Since the first arrival was chronicled in May last, we 
read of little else but indiscriminate destruction. Sand 
grouse have more than the usual number of enemies of 
birds of their class, because the taxidermist regards them 
as worthy of his skill. Hence fine specimens bring a 
considerable price. Indeed, dead birds have been sold for 
as much as two guineas apiece. If the sand grouse were 
allowed to make a home in this country, there are many 
places suited to its habits, such as sand dunes and heaths, 
where it might settle. Should it be permitted to acquire 
a habitat among us, a rare, and, indeed, a beautiful game 
bird would be added to the existing list. Many sand 
grouse found a resting place early in the year on the 
estate of Sir John Haggerstone, at Ellingham, in North- 
umberland. And there, we understand, special care 
has been taken to protect them. How they may fare 
hereafter, however, we should not like to say. 

No satisfactory theory has been given as to the cause of 
the present irruption. It is supposed that it is due to a 
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late season, great increase of numbers, or that peculiar 
disposition to roam which is seen in so many animals in 
different countries. The real reason, however, must be 
left for the future to determine. 


Sack Crawford's Memorials. 





| Crawford, who nailed the colours to the 

== mast at the Battle of Camperdown. 
Stirred into activity by the narrative of Jack’s exploit 
which appeared in the first number of the Monthly 


Fa UE honour is at length to be done to the 
“ELS memory of the Sunderland sailor, Jack 
ox 
A 


Wy 7). re 


deck Crawford 
From J.S.Copley’s Painting,’ 


Chronicle (sce vol. i., page 8), some public-spirited inhabi- 
tants of Sunderland commenced a movement to erect a 
memorial over the hero’s grave, as well as a monument in 
his honour elsewhere. The movement has been so far 
successful that a handsome gravestone in Sunderland 
Churchyard was unveiled on Monday, August 6, 
1888, by Mr. S. Storey, one of the members for the 
borough. 

The proceedings of the day included a gathering of 
Naval Reserve men, seamen, and Volunteers, in the West 
Park, a procession through the town, a special service at 
the newly-erected monument, and an address by Mr. 
Storey. The procession proceeded by Fawcett Street and 
High Street to Pottery Bank, the birthplace of Crawford, 
whence the route lay by the northern edge of the Moor 
to Sunderland Churchyard. Much enthusiasm was dis- 
played by the populace, and flags and banners adorned 
all the streets in the neighbourhood, as well as the ships 
in the docks and river. The veritable flag which Craw- 
ford nailed to the mast was lent by the Earl of Camper- 
down, a descendant of Admiral Duncan, the victor in the 
great sea fight, to grace the gravestone of the hero at the 
ceremony of unveiling. 

Neglected though the memory of Jack Crawford 
may have been, yet it is but fair to state that some 
thirty years ago an energetic effort was made to 
collect a fund for erecting a monument to his honour. 
Captain Edward Robinson—familiarly known among his 
seafaring friends as ‘‘ Ned Robinson,” and by the public 
as ‘‘Spottee,” from his inimitable rendering of the local 
song of that name, which he sang in character—hit 
upon the happy idea of getting “‘benefit nights” at the 
several local and seaport theatres. The piece played 
was ‘‘ Black-Eye’d Susan,” in which the captain danced 
sailors’ hornpipes, sang sailors’ songs, and told sailors’ 
yarns with such a natural humour as to delight the gods 
and bring down the house. By this means a considerable 
sum was gathered ; but as Captain Robinson acted single- 
handed, being at once chairman, committee, and trea- 
surer, his untoward misfortunes so beset him as to en- 
tirely sweep away both his ship and the fund. Hence 
the memory of Jack Crawford fell out of sight for 
a time. 

Early in 1887, however, the matter was again re- 
vived by the publication of the narrative in the 
Monthly Chronicle. A professional showman, who 
has been recognised as a local man (although he has 
chosen to somewhat shuffle the letters of his name in 
dealing with the public), had secured, among his many 
curiosities, the heart of Jack Crawford. On his relin- 
quishing the part of showman, his museum was dispersed, 
and he presented, through his brother (who was then a 
town councillor), the “precious relic” to the Borough 
Museum. A Sunderland antiquary wrote to the local 
press, pointing out that, as the writer in the Monthly 
Chronicle stated that the hero had died from cholera 
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during the terrible visitation of 1831, it was rather a 
hazardous thing for such a relic to be publicly exhibited. 
Signor Durland (the showman in question) then came for- 
ward, and offered to erect a monument at his own ex- 
pense over the hero’s grave, provided the authorities 
would consent to his doing it in his own peculiar way. 
This, of course, could not be allowed; but the subject 
was much discussed, both in public and private, until at 
lenzth Mr. Ralph B. Annison, a member of the Town 
Council, and Mr. F. B. Baverstock, paymaster of H.M.S. 
Durham (then used as a training ship), with a few lead- 
ing men of the town, took the matter in hand. At the 
instance of these gentlemen the Mayor called a public 
meeting, which there and then resolved to raise a 
fund for the purpose of doing honour to Jack’s 
memory. 

So soon as the Earl of Camperdown was informed of 
the movement to honour Jack Crawford’s memory in his 
native town, he took an opportunity to visit the grave 
of the hero, which was readily found through the fore- 
sight of old John Crosby, the sexton: and bellringer, 
he having planted a tree on the grave to mark its place. 
Crosby, who is now stone blind, used to often remark 
that *‘Jack was buried between two soldiers’ wives,” 
and, sure enough, the adjoining gravestones attest 
the fact. 

Shortly after this visit, Lord Camperdown communi- 
cated his wish to the committee to present Jack Craw- 
ford’s silver medal—the medal which the people of Sun- 
derland had presented to the heroic sailor—to his native 
town. The offer was, of course, cordially accepted by 
the Corporation, and the relic is now exhibited in the 
Borough Museum. 

The Memorial Committee, besides erecting the grave- 
stone, has resolved to erect a statue also. A design 
by Mr. Percy Wood, of London, has been accepted, 
and the sculptor is already busy with the work. Mr. 
Wood has received great assistance in preparing the 
details of his model from the Admiralty, Lord 
Camperdown, and Admiral Hopkins. The design, as 
will be seen from our sketch, shows Jack in the act of 
performing his memorable feat. It ought to be noted, 
however, that all published accounts make out that the 
instrument used by the hero was a marling-spike, though 
there is a tradition that Jack himself said he used a 
horse-pistol, as seen in Mr. Wood’s design. 

The Pottery Bank, Sunderland, of which we give an 
engraving from a sketch by J. G. B., is said to be the 
birthplace of Jack Crawford. It was in the corner room 
of the tall house seen to the right of our picture—the room 
with the window under the lamp—that the heroic sailor is 
believed to have first seen the light. The fine old brick 
building seems to date back to the Queen Anne 
period. It was probably in former days the residence 
of a wealthy merchant, and must have occupied a pleasant 
site at the time it was built. The place derives its 


name from an ancient pottery, which was in recent years 
carried on by Messrs. Phillips and Dixon, white-ware 
manufacturers. But the pottery has now given place to 
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a huge educational block, founded by the late Edward 
Backhouse. The locality must have presented a lively 
scene when Sunderland Fair was being held ; for here 
swings, roundabouts, sparring tents, and canvas theatres 
(Billy Purvis’s among them) were at such seasons in full 
vigour on the Pottery Bank. 

Two drawings from celebrated pictures of the Battle 
of Camperdown are also presented to our readers—one 
showing the great conflict itself, with Jack in the rigging 
of the Venerable, from the painting by P. J. de Louther- 
bourg, R.A.; the other showing the surrender of 
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Admiral De Winter to Lord Duncan, from the painting 
by J. S. Copley, R.A., now in the possession of the Earl 
of Camperdown. The personages represented in Copley’s 
work are some of them actual portraits, notably Lord 
Duncan himself. The seaman seen in the rigging to the 
left of the picture is understood to be Jack Crawford 


Whether it be a correct portrait of the hero or not, itis the 
only one that can be got now, and it is certain that he sat 
for it. Philip James de Loutherbourg, the painter of the 
Battle of Camperdown, was born at Strasbourg in 1740, 
and was one of the most distinguished artists of his time, 
while John Singleton Copley, the painter of the second 





Follery Bonk, Sunderland: 


BirlhPlace of Jack Crawford. | 
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Surrender of Admrg(Dd Win ler luLord Duncan. 
“{ From Painting by J.-S Copley. 
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historical picture we have engraved was born at Boston, was the father of Lord Lyndhurst, Chief Baron of the 
United States, in 1738, Mr. Copley, who died in 1815, Exchequer and Lord Chancellor of Fngland. 
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Men of Mark 'Twirt Tyne and 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 


Autor or “A History or NEWCASTLE AND 
GATESHEAD,” &o. 





Robert Bewicke, 
THE FIRST PURITAN MAYOR OF NEWCASTLE. 


A practical world based on belief in God; such as many 
centuries had seen before, but as never any century since 
has been privile to see. It was the last glimpse of it 
in our world, this of English Puritanism: very great, 
very glorious ; tragical — to all thinking hearts that 
look on it from these days of ours. Carlyle. 


ran 79/OR more than a hundred and fifty years the 
Ny EAN name of Bewicke, or Bewick, appears in the 
lists of those who held positions of trust and 
influence in the town of Newcastle; for 
more than a hundred and fifty years after it dropped out 
of the municipal record it occurs in the rolls of honour of 
the,county of Northumberland. In the town the Bewickes 
were aldermen, sheriffs, mayors, and governors of the 
Merchants’ and Hostmen’s Companies; in the county 
they filled the offices of high sheriff and justice of the 
peace. Here is a list of them and their honours during 
three centuries :— 


Peter Bewicke, Sheriff of Newcastle, 1477-78; Mayor 
and Governor of the Merchants’ Company, 1490-91. 

Andrew Bewicke, Sheriff, 1528-29; Mayor, 1538-39. 

Peter Bewicke, Sheriff, 1534-35. 

Thomas Bewicke, Sheriff, 1535-36. 

Robert Bewicke, Sheriff, 1615-16; Mayor, 1628-29; 
High Sheriff of Northumberland, 1637-38 ; Mayor again 


Thomas Bewicke, High Sheriff of Durham, 1655; 
nominated Knight of the Royal Oak, 1660; Governor of 
the Hostmen’s Company, 1689. 

— Bewicke, High Sheriff of Northumberland, 

Robert Bewicke, High Sheriff of Northumberland, 


1725. 
sen Robert Bewicke, High Sheriff of Northumberland, 


Calverley Bewicke, High Sheriff of Northumberland, 
1782, and M.P. for Winchelsea in the Parliaments of 1 
1807, and 1812. To his memory is dedicated the beautifu 
Gothic monument in the south aisle of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, the work of Baily. 


The central figure in this group of notables is Robert 
Bewicke—first of his name, and last of his race, to occupy 
the Mayoralty of Newcastle. He was the elder son of 
Andrew Bewicke (the Mayor of 1538-39), and married, in 
1597, Eleanor, daughter of Alderman William Huntley, 
and sister, presumably, of the lady who, a little later, by 
her union with Cuthbert Gray, became the mother of the 
author of the “‘Chorographia.” A coalowner and mer- 
chant, a member of the Hostmen’s and Merchants’ Com- 
panies, he entered the governing body of the town with 
every advantage in his favour, and in 1615 was selected 
for the office of Sheriff. Purchasing, in 1620, the 
manor of The Close and the hamlet of Houghton, both in 
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the parish of Heddon, he gave to his race the territorial 
designation by which they have ever since been known— 
that of ‘the Bewickes of Close House.” 

At Michaelmas, 1628, having waited the unusual period 
of twelve years from the expiration of his shrievalty, he 
was elected Mayor of Newcastle. The same year he was 
appointed Governor of the Merchants’ Company. Nothing 
appears in local history, or in the records of the State, to 
show that his mayoralty was in any way noteworthy. 
He had what is called a quiet year. Soon after his term 
of office ended, however, both political and municipal 
affairs began to run into perilous courses. The Scots, 
alarmed at the prelatical innovations of Laud, were 
drifting into rebellion, and their sympathisers in the 
Northern Counties were increasing in numbers and im- 
portance. Burgesses of Newcastle, not wholly of the 
meaner sort, were secretly holding meetings, and publicly 
agitating for redress of grievances. Puritanism, stimu- 
lated by coercion, was spreading among all classes of the 
Northumbrian people. In 1637, a few months after 
Jenny Geddes threw her stool at the Dean of Edin- 
burgh’s pate, Robert Bewicke was selected to be High 
Sheriff of Northumberland. 

We have no clue to the opinions of the new High Sheriff 
at the time of his appointment. He collected the ship 
money, and discharged his other official functions without 
exciting criticism or provoking complaint. Yet we know 
that when he left office he was in active sympathy with 
the Puritan party. To this course he was possibly led— 
in it he was certainly encouraged—by his half-brother, 
Dr. Jenison, who held the curacy of All Saints. The 
doctor was a thorn in the flesh to the vicar, the 
bishop of the diocese, and all the courtly and knightly 
persons who ruled Newcastle. They wrote about him to 
the king, they complained of him to the archbishop, they 
exhibited articles against him in the ecclesiastical court, 
and finally they secured his suspension. This persecution 
of Dr. Jenison helped to strengthen the Puritan cause in 
the town. Some of the leading burgesses began to take 
the popular side, and in the summer of 1639, a few weeks 
after Charles I. returned from the “‘ Pacification of Dunse 
Law,” Sir John Marley, then newly knighted, was con- 
strained to admit that there was danger of these Radical 
reformers getting the upper hand. ‘“‘ Unless it be pre- 
vented,” he wrote (18th August) to the Dean of Durham, 
“the Puritan faction in our town, which has much 
troubled us, is like to multiply; for it is reported Dr. 
Jenison is coming home [from suspension], but that is no 
great matter—he may be looked to. But what is worse, 
there is an intention to make Robert Bewicke Mayor at 
Michaelmas next, who is the doctor’s half-brother, and 
strong for that faction.” And he added that a_-letter 
from the king or the Lords of the Council, addressed to 
the Mayor and his brethren, recommending them to be 
careful in their choice, would prevent it. 

The king sent a letter, as Sir John Marley had advised. 
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His Majesty, having a special care of the good of their 
great and populous town—signified his pleasure that 
“they should be very careful in choosing the Mayor for 
this next succeeding year, and by no means admit any 
factious or seditiously affected person to the place.’ 
Within a month from the receipt of this communication, 
in defiance of Crown and Church, Robert Bewicke was 
elected Mayor of Newcastle, with a Puritan Sheriff to 
keep him countenance. And, with contempt of authority 
unparalleled, the Corporation appointed John Bewicke, 
M.A., “‘a near kinsman of the Mayor,” lecturer at St. 
Nicholas’. 

Growing community of feeling led to interchange of 
opinions between the burgesses of Newcastle and the 
Scots. Lieut.-Colonel John Fenwick and Giles Bittle- 
ston, a tanner, went into Scotland and subscribed the 
Covenant; leading Covenanters came to Newcastle and 
were received by the Mayor. Among the State Papers 
are various letters from Royalists relating to the doings of 
the Puritans in Newcastle. The result of these missives 
was that Robert Bewicke, and his nephew Ralph Gray, 
were summoned to London to give an account of their 
proceedings. They were both detained there for some 
time, practically as prisoners, and it was not until he had 
personally petitioned the king, and declared that he 
never was nor ever would be any favourer of Covenan- 
ters, or other factious persons, but was always conform- 
able to the order of Church and State, that the Mayor 
obtained his release, and was allowed to resume his 
official duties in Newcastle. 

Difficult, indeed, was the part which the Mayor, upon 
his return from London, had to perform. The Scots were 
threatening to cross the Border; and he, as head of the 
municipality, was bound to assist the Royalist com- 
manders in defending the town against them, although 
he disapproved of the policy which had made such 
defence necessary. How the Scots came, and after a 
preliminary skirmish at Newburn, entered Newcastle, 
are matters of history. The victorious general, Alex- 
ander Lesley, on Sunday, the second day after the fight, 
“‘accompanied with the lords and divers gentlemen, rode 
into Newcastle about noon, where they were met upon 
the bridge by the Mayor and some few aldermen,” 
writes one chronicler; ‘‘came and dined with the Mayor, 
drank a health to the king, and had three sermons by 
their own divines,” says another; “came to the town. 
the Mayor entertaining him with great state,” adds a 
third. All of them agree that Robert Bewicke re- 
ceived the Covenanters with the dignity becoming his 
office, and entertained them with the kindness which 
became their friend and sympathiser—the first Puritan 
Mayor of Newcastle. 

Mr. Bewicke did not live to see the further triumphs of 
his principles. He went out of office at Michaelmas, 
1640, while the Scots were in possession of the town, and 
on the 15th March, 1641-2, when the dispute between the 


king and Parliament had gone so far that the latter had 
determined to embody the militia and equip the navy for 
their service, he passed away. He was buried in St. 
Margaret’s Chapel, St. Nicholas’, where all the Bewickes 
lie, and upon a stone there may yet be traced the inscrip- 
tion :—“‘ Heere lieth Buried the Bodies of Robert 
Bewick, Marchant Aduenturer & twice Maior of this 
Towne, & also high Sheriff of the county of Northumb., 
& Ellenor his Wife. He Depted this life the 15 Day of 
March, 1641. She depted this life the 1 day of June, 
1661.” 
Charles Gilliam Bigge, 
THE LIBERAL SQUIRE. 


The surname of Bigge is very anticnt; for in the time 
of Edward the Confessor, Egelric Bigge, with the consent 
of that monarch, gave to the convent of St. Augustine, in 
Canterbury, Bodesham and ilrington, on condition 
that Wade, his knight, and Loswaine should occupy them 
for their lives, and after that to remain to the said monas- 
tery for ever. Thorn’s Chronicle. 


The Rev. John Hodgson, in the elaborate pedigree ot 
the Bigges which appears in his ‘‘ History of Northum- 
berland,” imagines that the immediate progenitor of the 
local branch of the family lived in Essex, where there is a 
manor of Biggs (held by one of the same name in 1534), 
and that they came to the North in 1666, when William 
Bigge, attorney-at-law, a supposed descendant of the 
Bigges of Essex, married Isabel, daughter and co-heir of 
Thomas Dent, of Newcastle. However that may be, it 
is certain that William Bigge, the attorney, acquiring by 
his marriage considerable landed estate on the north side 
of the Tyne, founded the family which, ever since, has 
been connected and identified with the county of 
Northumberland. 

Charles William Bigge, fifth in descent from the 
attorney, was born at Benton House on the 18th 
October, 1773, and in 1794, on the death of his father, 
succeeded to the family estates. He married, in 1802, 
Alice Wilkinson, of Thorpe, in Yorkshire, a descendant 
on the maternal side of the Fenwicks of Stanton, and the 
Erringtons of Beaufront. His mother was a daughter of 
William Ord, of Fenham, so that by birth and marriage 
he was related to some of the principal families in the 
county. In the year of his union to Alice Wilkinson, he 
was appointed High Sheriff of Northumberland. A few 
years later, having purchased the estate of the Earl of 
Carlisle and other property in Longhorsley parish, he 
erected the family mansion, which, taking its name from 
the rivulet adjoining, is known as Linden House. 
Thither, from the old family seat at Benton, he removed 
in 1814, and there he afterwards resided. 

While still a young man, Mr. Bigge interested himself 
in the public life of the county and the social progress of 
the town of Newcastle. At the age of twenty-five he 
obtained the lieutenant-colonelcy of the second battalion 
of the Northumberland Militia, and being about the 
same time honoured with the commission of the peace, 
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he became known as a punctual and painstaking county 
magistrate; later in life he was elected chairman of 
Quarter Sessions. In the town he made himself especially 
useful, and spared neither time nor means to promote the 
welfare of the people. He helped to establish the Racket 
Court, adjoining the Assembly Rooms, and was one of 
the trustees of that place of recreation. When the 
necessity arose for erecting a library for the Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Society he was one of the few 
public-spirited gentlemen who purchased, upon their own 
responsibility, the ground on which the present building 
stands, and was an active member of the committee to 





which the successful issue of the undertaking was en- 
trusted. His interest in the institution never abated ; 
it was so marked, and so highly appreciated, that upon 
the retirement of Sir John E. Swinburne from the 
presidency, he was elected to the office, and held it for 
the rest of his life. So also, when, at a meeting held in 
Fletcher’s Long Room, Bigg Market, on the 26th Feb., 
1824, with George Stephenson in the chair, it was resolved 
to establish in Newcastle a Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. 
Bigge was the man to whom the promoters turned for 
their first president, and that office, also, he held for the 
remainder of his days. 

In politics Mr. Bigge was a reformer of the Whig 
school, and led his party in the county for the better 
part of halfacentury. At the great election in 1826 he 
supported the candidature of Lord Howick, the present 
Earl Grey, but, sharing the dislike of the orthodox 
Whigs to Mr. T. W. Beaumont, divided his vote between 
his lordship and Mr. Matthew Bell. The Reform Bill 
found in him a warm and courageous defender, and at 
the first election after the measure became law, and the 
county of Northumberland had been separated into two 
political divisions, he acted as chairman of a committee 


to secure the return, for the lower half of the county, of 
his cousin, William Ord, of Fenham, and Mr. Beau- 
mont. In the contested election for the northern division 
of the county in 1841 he proposed his old friend Lord 
Howick, intimating at the same time that this was his 
last appearance on the hustings, and that he should 
retire into private life with the consciousness of having 
performed his last duty to his country. 

As a landlord and agriculturist, Mr. Bigge pursued a 
course of enterprise and experiment that helped John 
Bailey to remove the stigma which Arthur Young had 
cast upon Northumbrian landowners and farmers in the 
closing years of the century. The soil about Linden 
“being a poor clay,” writes Mackenzie, ‘‘all the beauties 
that are springing up around are the creation of its 
spirited and intelligent proprietor.” Hodgson writes in a 
similar strain :—‘‘Mr. Bigge found the whole estate in a 
wretched and worn-out condition: but by zealous and 
judicious management, directed by his own superintend- 
ence, it has begun to assume a new and favourable 
aspect.” It was under his auspices that, in March, 1836, 
the ‘“‘ Northumberland Agricultural Society” started upon 
its useful and successful career. 

When the new Poor Law came into operation, Mr. 
Bigge evinced an intelligent interest in its administra- 
tion. As far as his influence went, he endeavoured to 
attemper the rigours of the law to the varying circum- 
stances of those who by ill-fortune or improvidence were 
driven to seek its aid. Nething, however, could recon- 
cile the poor to the “‘infamous Imprisonment and Star- 
vation Poor Law,” as they termed it. In many parts 
of the country the Act was administered with ruthless 
severity; in the North, more discrimination was 
shown. Yet even here the measure was hated and 
denounced, and those who were appointed to carry out 
its provisions were reviled and detested. Among the 
public men who joined in the popular outcry against the 
Act, Robert Blakey, afterwards editor and proprietor of 
the Northern Liberator, became conspicuous. In the year 
that he was Mayor of Morpeth (1836-7), he attacked his 
brother Guardians of that town in a series of pungent 
letters in the press, which were afterwards published in 
avolume. Mr. Bigge defended the action of the Mor- 
peth Board ina moderate and temperate manner. He 
presided over a meeting of the Guardians convened to 
discuss these charges, and appears to have acted, in 
accordance with his general character, as a pacificator 
throughout the quarrel. 

The esteem in which Mr. Bigge was held by his fellow 
magistrates found expression when declining health com- 
pelled him to resign the chairmanship of the Bench. On 
the 22nd October, 1840, the justices met at Alnwick, 
thirty-five in number, and presented him with a copy of 
the Parliamentary edition of the Statutes. The books 
were elaborately bound, and in the first volume was a 
letter, signed by the Bench, and an inscription stating 
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that the work was presented by them “‘in testimony of 
their admiration of his public and private character.” 
Three or four years earlier, in commemoration of long 
service in the office of president, a portrait of Mr. Bigge 
was presented to the Newcastle Mechanics’ Institution 
by Mr. Snow, the artist. 

The year 1849 was fatal to several public men in the 
North of England. Among the best known of them were 
Alderman Archbold, George Silvertop, Matthew Culley, 
and Sir Cuthbert Sharp. On the 8th of December, in that 
year, at the ripe age of seventy-seven, Mr. Bigge was 
summoned to follow them. 

Mr. Bigge had eight sons. His eldest, Charles John, 
was the first Mayor of Newcastle after the Municipal 
Reform Act, and once contested the Parliamentary 
representation of the borough; the third son, Edward 
Thomas, was the first Archdeacon of Lindisfarne; the 
fifth, John Frederick, became successively Vicar of Oving- 
ham and Stamfordham, and was an eminent naturalist 
and antiquary; the sixth, Arthur, was many years sti- 
pendiary magistrate at Brighton. 


The Rev. Thomas Binney, 
MINISTER OF THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL, 
The county of Northumberland has produced famous 
men in many departments of public enterprise and 
private endeavour—heroes of industry and pioneers of 
commerce, brilliant mathematicians and great inventors. 
Yet it has brought forth but few learned divines, still 
fewer pulpit orators, and not many notable contributors 
to theological exposition. ‘‘Great was the company of 
the preachers” ’twixt Tyne and Tweed, but of only a 
limited number of them can it be said that ‘‘ their sound 
has gone out into all lands, and their words unto the ends 
of the world.” While Northumbria’s sons hold foremost 
rank amongst men who have triumphed over the forces of 
Nature, they take but a subordinate place amongst those 
who have grappled with problems that perplex the Soul. 
Upon this scant and meagre muster-roll stands out 
prominently the name of one who has not long since gone 
to his reward—the Rev. Thomas Binney. It is a name 
that suggests no well-known local descent, and revives no 
memories of affluence and position in the county. Truth 
to tell, the family to which it belonged were immigrants, 
in very humble life, from beyond the Border—Scotchmen, 
and not Northumbrians at all. But he who made it 
familiar throughout Christendom first saw the light in 
Newcastle; and, therefore, Tynesiders claim him for 
their own, and take a pardonable pride in his career. It 
was a career of which any community might be proud. 
For this child of Scottish parents, cradled in obscurity 
and bred to manual labour, became one of the famous 
preachers of his time, a writer of books that are read and 
remembered, and a recognised leader of public opinion 
upon matters of faith and morals, religion and social duty. 


Thomas Binney was born in 1798, at a house in Pandon 
Bank, long since demolished. His father, it is said, was 
@ mason, or “something in the building line”—a poor 
and respectable man, who brought his religion with him 


across the Tweed, and trained up his family in accor- 


dance with his views of its precepts. At the time of 


Thomas’s birth he was an elder of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation which assembled in Wall Knoll Chapel under the 
pastoral care of the Rev. Hugh Coulter, and, after Mr. 
Coulter’s death in 1800, under that of the Rev. Andrew 
Robson. To his four sons the elder Binney gave such 
education as his limited means afforded, and upon 
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Thomas Binney. 


Thomas, the third of them, who grew up a bright and 
intelligent lad, with gifts and graces beyond his years, he 
bestowed a large share of fatherly care and attention. In 
due time he bound him apprentice to George Angus, 
bookseller and bookbinder, in the Side. 

The opportunities for mental improvement which 
apprenticeship in the early years of the century afforded 
to aspiring youth were limited ; but young Binney, being 
of a serious and studious turn, made the best of them. 
With a lad of his own age (afterwards the Rev. Richard 
Fletcher, of Melbourne) whose father was an elder of the 
Silver Street Presbyterian Chapel, and a dozen other 
youths like-minded, he formed a society for the study of 
the Scriptures, prayer, and mutual religious improve- 
ment. These lads met on Sunday evenings in the vestry 
of Silver Street Chapel, and read out to each other 
sermons and essays as aids to spiritual advancement, 
Meanwhile, he was supplementing the defects of his 
education by reading classics with the Rev. William 
Syme, minister of the Anti-Burgher meeting-house in the 
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Close—a humorous and eccentric preacher, who had a 
special faculty for teaching, and was successful in train- 
ing several Newcastle youths for the pastoral office. 

By the time he was out of his apprenticeship, if not 
before, Mr. Binney had chosen the profession of a 
Christian minister as the one most congenial to his tastes, 
and best suited to the intellectual tendencies of his mind. 
Why he did not seek admission into the pulpits of the 
denomination to which he belonged is not known. 
Perhaps he found the standards of the Church of Scot- 
land too rigid for the liberal views he had formed upon 
questions of theology and Church government. However 
that may have been, he was admitted, by letters recom- 
mendatory from the Rev. George Atkin, Presbyterian 
minister at Morpeth, to the Theological Seminary estab- 
lished at Wymondley, in Hertfordshire—a Congregational 
institution that became merged, later on, in New College, 
London. There he remained three years, and then, 
deeming himself qualified for the work, he went to 
Bedford, and assumed the spiritual oversight of the New 
Meeting, an Independent place of worship, which John 
Howard had assisted to found, and which is now asso- 
ciated with his name. Thence he proceeded to the Isle of 
Wight, and, on the 24th of December, 1824, he was for- 
mally ordained to the pastoral office at St. James’s Street 
Chapel, Newport, in that island. 

After five years’ labour at Newport, Mr. Binney ac- 
cepted an invitation from the church and congregation 
at the King’s Weigh House, London, and in the autumn 
of 1829 he entered upon a ministerial career which for 
forty years exercised a powerful influence upon the intel- 
lectual and religious life, not only of the metropolis, but 
of the English-speaking people at large. It suddenly 
dawned upon city men that a great preacher had come 
among them, and they flocked to the Weigh House to 
hear him. They found there a man of commanding 
presence and lofty stature, with an intellectual brow, a 
speaking countenance, and a mind cast in the same mould 
as his body. His ministry, writes one of his biographers, 
was remarkable for sermons of great massiveness and 
power, often of rich imagination and highly cultured 
beauty. They were “elaborate statements of truth, 
with strong reasonings thereupon, wrought in a masculine 
imagination, and transfused with the warmth of a great 
and earnest soul.” 

Side by side with his power in the pulpit there grew 
up in Mr. Binney a marvellous literary faculty. Article 
after article, pamphlet after pamphlet, book after book, 
issued from his pen. The best known of them are “Is 
it Possible to make the Best of both Worlds ”—a book 
which, for a year after it was published, sold at the rate 
of a hundred copies a day; ‘‘Lights and Shadows of 
Church Life in Australia”; ‘The Christian Ministry 
not a Priesthood”; and “The Service of Song in the 
House of the Lord.” 

Into details of Mr. Binney’s public life, his polemics 


and controversies, his headship and leadership in Non- 
conformity, his travels at home and abroad, it is not 
proposed to enter. They may be found in any good 
book of biography, and, more amply, in Dr. Stoughton’s 
**Memorial”; Paxton Hood’s ‘‘ Thomas Binney: His 
Mind, Life, and Opinions”; Dr. Allon’s introduction to 
the ‘King’s Weigh House Chapel Sermons,” vol. ii. ; 
and the ‘‘ Congregational Year Book” for 1875. It is suf- 
ficient here to add that throughout his life Mr. Binney 
had a warm side for his native county, often revisited 
and preached in it, retained its strong and rugged accent, 
and frequently told to the youths who gathered round 
him at the Weigh House the life-stories of its notable 
men. In a funeral sermon on the death of Algernon, 
fourth Duke of Northumberland, speaking as a Northerner 
to Southerners, he summarised the debt which the world 
owes to the northernmost English county in the following 
graphic paragraph :— 

Our coal and coasting trade used to be the nursery for 
your navy. We gave you Collingwood, one of the most 
mr, and symmetrical of characters. We gave youa 

rd Chancellor, who, whatever were his delays, had fewer 
of his decisions reversed than most others. We gave 
the Prime Minister who carried your Reform bin We 
have given you poets and mathematicians ; and you have 
some men in London now, moving in the higher paths of 

eneral literature, who came from us. The subject of this 
iscourse gave you your screw fighting ships; another 


North man gave you a Armstrong guns. What isstill 


better, one of our colliers, or at least one who had to do 


with the Northumbrian coal pits—a man who thought he 


was “‘made for life” when he got twelve shillings a week 
—was the father of your railway system. And his son, 
inheriting his genius, has left a name that the world will 
not easily let die. The poor Killingworth boy earned for 
himself his public funeral, and now sleeps in Westminster 
Abbey with poets, and orators, and statesmen, and war- 
riors, and nobles, and kings. 

Mr. Binney received in 1848 the highest honours which 
the denomination to which he belonged can bestow—the 
chairmanship of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. The University of Aberdeen conferred upon 
him, in 1852, the degree of LL.D., to which an American 
university added that of D.D. For several years he was 
chairman of the council of New College, and shortly 
before he died he accepted the chair of Homiletics in 
that institution. 


When he had been forty years in the ministry at the 
Weigh House Chapel, the infirmities of age warned him 
to seek repose. He resigned his charge there in 
February, 1871, but continued to preach occasionally till 
November, 1873. In that month he delivered, at West- 
minster Chapel, his last sermon. On Tuesday, the 24th 
of February following, he passed away. At the beautiful 
cemetery of Abney Park, London, in the hearing of five 
thousand persons, with the Earl of Shaftesbury, several 
members of the House of Commons, and leading minis- 
ters of all denominations standing around, Dean Stanley 
pronounced the benediction over all that was mortal of 
Thomas Binney, the Newcastle apprentice, the great 
Nonconformist preacher. 
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Sir Benrp Taplar’s Reminis- 
cences of his Samilp. 





=najik HENRY TAYLOR, the author of ‘‘Philip 

“| Van Artevelde,’” and of two volumes of inter- 

esting autobiography published by Longmans 

in 1883, was a native of the county of Durham. George 
Taylor, Henry’s father, was a scholar and an agricul- 
turist. We learn from the memoirs of his son that he 
wrote occasionally for the quarterly reviews, and that he 
was so great an admirer of William Godwin that he rode 
all the way from Durham to London to make his acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps the best known of his literary productions 
is the biography of his friend Robert Surtees, the historian 
of Durham, now forming the first volume of the Surtees 
Society’s publications. The elder Taylor, whose first 
wife was the daughter of an ironmonger in Durham, 
seems to have occupied at various times farms at Bishop 
Middleham, St. Helen’s Auckland, and Witton-le-Wear. 
Henry’s youthful recollections are mainly of the latter 
place. Early in life the author of the autobiography 


spent a year at sea, after which he obtained some small 
Government employment. A year or two later he was 
fortunate enough to obtain an appointment in the Colonial 
Office, to which department he remained attached to the 
end of his official career. Mr. Taylor was so able and 
efficient a servant of the country that he received the 
honour of knighthood, and would have been made a peer 
of the realm if Parliament had sanctioned the creation of 
life peerages. Brought into connection, in consequence of 
his official position, with Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards 
Lord Monteagle, he eventually married one of the daugh- 


ters of that statesman. And his wedded life was in 
every way pleasant and happy. A large part of his 
memoirs was written more than twenty years ago. Con- 
tinued at intervals during the next twelve years, they 
were privately printed in 1877. It was only in 1883, how- 
ever, that they were placed in the hands of the general 
public. The volumes, as the author explained in his pre- 
face, were originally intended for posthumous publication. 
“*But,” he pathetically added, ‘‘publication in the eighty- 
fifth year of a man’s life comes rather near posthumous 
publication.” Sir Henry Taylor did not long survive the 
issue of his reminiscences. He died on March 28, 1868. 
The following is his own account of his family :— 


I was born at Bishop Middleham, in the county of 
Durham, on October 18, 1800. My father, George Taylor 
o- June 6, 1772), was the son of George Taylor (born 

732), who inherited from his father, William Taylor (my 
great-grandfather), the estate of Swinhoe-Broomford, in 
the parish of Bamborough, in Northumberland. It was 
entailed, but when - | grandfather’s eldest son attained 
his majority the entail was broken. Iam the sole sur- 
viving heir in the male line of my t-grandfather, and 
a plan of the estate is allof it that has come into m 
possession. From the plan I find that it consisted of 71 
acres; and I infer that the status of my st quaee 
was that of an inconsideravle squire. From some Latin 
and other books in my library, in which he had written 
his name, I infer that he was a not uneducated sqnire. 
The only other thing I know of him is, that one day wheu 
a the hounds close at the heels of the husband of 
a lady who was said to be the most beautiful person in the 
county, the said husband’s horse fell, and my great-grand- 
father, unhappily riding over him and killing him, was in 
due season married to his widow. 

My grandfather, George Taylor, married (May 5, 1761) 
Hannah, the daughter of Thomas Forster, of Lucker. 
All that I know about them is what I find in a letter of 
February, 1807, to Sir Walter Scott, from Robert Surtees, 
the antiquary and historian of Durham, who, in giving an 
account of a search after Jacobite ballads, writes :—‘‘Much 
of the above, such as it is, I owe to a very intelligent 
neighbour, now a temporary resident in this county, 
who has a hereditary right to be a retailer of Jacobite 

try, for his maternal grandfather, Thomas Forster, 
i, of Lucker, a near relative of General Forster, was 
condemned in 1715, and escaped out of Newgate by an 
exchange of clothes with his wife, and afterwards re- 
covered his estates [Sir G. Grey tells me this is a mistake, 
and that it was General Forster himself, and not his 
brother, who escaped by the exchange of clothes]; and 
Mr. Taylor’s — ancestor was begot between the 
double walls of Chillingham Castle, where his father was 
secreted in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion. Mr. 
Taylor remembers that his own father, whose estate was 
at Butehen in Northumberland, used to maintain an old 
man in the capacity of writing-master to the children, 
who had been engaged in 1745, and was supposed to have 
been a person of some rank and property. He used, on 
particular occasions, when tipsy, to sing a Latin Jacobite 
song, which I am sorry Taylor does not remember a 
word of.” General Forster took refuge in Italy, whence 
he sent to his mother a present of a fan, which has come 
down to me with a memorandum of his history attached 


to it. 
With the estate of Swinhoe-Broomford, my grandfather 


inherited a disputed title to an estate of ter value 
called Lineage, in Kent, and the law suit thereto apper- 
taining, the expenses of which brought incumbrances 
upon Butsher: roomford, and these incumbrances in- 
creased until the sale of the estate after it had come into 
my father’s session on the death of his eldest brother. 
e sale, which produced £23,400, did little more than 

y off the incumbrances. Thus my grandfather, who 
ied before I was born, had been latterly in embarrassed 
circumstances, and had left Swinhoe to live by himself in 
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a lodging in the village of Rothbury ; and from the silence 
maintained about him and his separation from his family, 
I imagine that there must have been something amiss in 


his habits of life. His children, three sons and two 
daughters, went to live with his younger brother John, 
who had no children of his own, and was —— to be 


rather ri having married a lady of 
daughter (if I recollect right) of Sir rge Wheler. 
Afterwards the three boys were sent to a grammar school 
at Witton-le-Wear, whence the two elder went to Trinit; 
College, Cambridge. My father, the youngest, had 

bad health, through which the sight of one eye was lost 
and that of the other im ired, and he was kept at home 
with his uncle, who could not be brought to any decision 
as to what was to be done with him. 

At about twenty-three P es of age, however, circum- 
stances led him to take a decision for himself, He fell in 
love with Eleanor Ashworth, the daughter of an iron- 
monger in Durham. I do not know whether provincial 
tradesmen were more frequently well educated in those 
days than in these, or whether this ironmonger was ex- 
ceptional. I have no reason to think that his birth was 
above his station, not having heard anything about it ; 
but I believe he wasa man of some education: for I 
recollect to have seen when a boy a literary correspond- 
ence extending over many years between him and an 
eminent man of that time, Dunning (afterwards Lord 
Ashburton); and his house was the resort of such scholars 
and men of literary tastes as a cathedral town may be 
supposed to bring together. 

ring the short time of their married life, my father 
and mother seem to have been seldom separated; but 
once, in 1798, my father rode up to London, and some 
letters which then passed between them still exist. They 
are expressive of devoted attachment on the part of both, 
and portions of them are curious as exemplifying the en- 
thusiasm on one side and the hostility on. others which 
was then felt for Godwin, author of “ Political Justice,” 
**Caleb Williams,” &c., and his wife Mary (born Woll- 
stonecraft), authoress of ‘‘The Rights of Women” and 
“Letters from Norway,” who had then lately died, after 
iving birth to another Mary (afterwards married to 
ercy Bysshe Shelley). I believe my father’s ride of 
between two and three hundred miles to London was 
chiefly with a view to make Godwin’s acquaintance. 


fortune, a 


fore Berwick Characters, 





HE sketches of Berwick characters which ac- 

company this article were drawn by Mr. 

4} James Menin—one representing ‘‘ Wull 

Strenzth,” a son of the Tweedmouth patriarch, and 

the other a worthy from the ranks of the Freemen, 
name George Curry. 

William Stuart, who was a hawker, lived to the age of 
64 years. He was ason of “Jemmy Strength,” or James 
Stuart, who was alleged to have reached the age of 116 
years, and whose career has already been sketched in the 
Monthly Chronicle. (See vol. i., p. 400.) ** Wull Strength’ 
left Berwick on the 6th of December, 1879, to go to 
Paxton, a village five miles north-west of Berwick. 
He did not return at night, and, on a search being 
made for him, he was found dead on the road near 
Letham Shank, in Berwick bounds. He had ap- 
parently lain down from weariness, caused by trudging in 
the snow, and had died from exposure to the cold. The 
pedlar’s pack which he carried was partly lying under 
him. He appeared to have perished during his return 


journey from Paxton. Although the son of an eccentric 
character, William Stuart himself was not distinguished 
by any peculiarity. Nevertheless, as our sketch shows, 
his appearance was very singular, and he was regarded 
with a feeling akin to fear by the younger generation. 

On the 14th of August, 1879, George Curry was found 
dead in his house in Lower Ravensdowne, Berwick, 
where he lived alone. He was a freeman of Berwick, 
and from a Guild Roll for 1848 we observe that at that 
time he was a teacher in Edinburgh. He had a brother 
named Vaughan Curry, who was of weak mind, and who 
during his lifetime might have been daily seen on the Walls 
of the old town looking for the ship which, he used to say, 
was coming across the sea with a cargo of money for him. 
George Ourry, after his career of teaching was over, re- 








THE 
‘LASTOFTHE STUARTS 





turned to his native place to end his days and enjoy the 
pecuniary benefits which accrued to him as a freeman by 
@ residence there, such as ‘‘meadow and stint money.” 
Though somewhat eccentric in his habits and peculiar in 
his views, Curry was a man of considerable ability, and 
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had received a superior education. The fact that he 
should be engaged in teaching at such a seat of learning 
as Modern Athens may be taken as sufficient proof of his 
ability. When Curry returned to Berwick, a great 
number of the freemen were, as they are now, dissatisfied 
with the manner in which their affairs were conducted by 











the Town Council, and they frequently held mee, 
ings to protest against the management. At these 
gatherings Mr. Curry always presided, and by 
degrees he came to be known as Chairman of 
the Freemen. One of the objects of his fiercest denun- 
ciations was the Corporation Academy. Having been a 
teacher, it is to be presumed he considered himself quali- 
fied to condemn the manner in which that institution 
was worked One of the teaching staff seemed to have 
greatly provoked his ire by taking an interest in Berwick 
Museum, which was started about twenty years ago. 
Mr. Curry, in his gait and personal appearance, had a 


most pedantic air, and gave one the impression that he 
considered himself of no small importance. He tried to 
eke out his scanty means by giving lectures upon scientific 
subjects, particularly electricity, for the illustration of 
which he had batteries and other appliances. He also 
gave some time to the study of shorthand, and professed 
to have invented a system superior to any that had then 
seen the light. It was, however, never published. When 
Curry was discovered dead, his gold watch was lying on 
a table beside his bed, and in his room was the sum of 
£15 14s., showing that the ex-teacher had at least pro- 
vided for a decent exit from the stage of life. 


An Ancient Contet, 





ENTION is made in the biography of Am- 
brose Barnes, the Puritan alderman of New- 
castle, of a portentous phenomenon that 

alarmed the pious people of England in 1680. The un- 
known author of the biography concludes his preface 
with the remark :—‘*That the comet in 1680, in the 
judgment of some skilled in these things, has not yet 
done its errand. The message it brought was as universal 
as it was visible, and will be as long a doing as the 
stream or tail extended.” 

No wonder the brilliant phenomenon excited the won- 
der and speculation of its observers in the reign of Charles 
II. ‘One night,” says the writer of the Barnes memoir, 
‘when the great commet began to appear in 1680, Mrs. 
Mary Fenwick, sister to Sir John Fenwick, Bart., who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill, a great confident of Mr. 
Barnes, sent for him, to hear his opinion of it. He told 
her he was not philosopher enough to say whether com- 
mets were stars that had no regular course, or whether 
they were fiery meteors ingendred of celestial matter and 
grosser terrestrial exhalations. But that which then ap- 
peared had, he thought, the longest tail of that sort of 
commets. And because he confest himself not so expert 
an astronomer as to tell whether Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Mars were in conjunction, he owned himself to be so little 
of a prophet as not to be able to explain what this phe- 
nomenon portended. It was probably a sign of changes 
to follow; yet he supposed it would be presumption to 
apply the indication of it to private persons, and it was 
unsafe to look into the fates of princes.” A circumspect 
answer, highly to be commended in the ‘cautious Puritan 
alderman, and justifying the remark of the Rev. Dr. 
Gilpin that he was a “ politick engineer.” 

Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Calphurnia words 
more decided—words which challenge the impartiality of 
the stars. Her husband had observed that the portents 
which she invited him to heed ‘‘were to the world in 
general as to Cesar.” But she replies :— 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes, 
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The biographer of Barnes seems to have shared the super- 
stition imputed to the wife of Cesar. ‘‘ With that fear 
and caution which becomes us when we enter into the 
deep abyss of God’s judgments, we may notice,” says he, 
**the remarkable examples of Divine displeasure in the 
case of the opposite party.” One of his examples is—“‘ Sir 
John Fenwick lost his head upon a scaffold.” Poor Sir 
John “lost his head” before he put it in bodily peril; 
and there had not been in ‘‘the opposite party” to him- 
self such freedom from fatal disasters as to make it safe 
to record his fall as a divine judgment. 

The comet on which Mrs. Mary Fenwick consulted 
Alderman Barnes, and which, says Haydn, “‘ terrified the 
people from its near approach to the earth,” was visible 
to our forefathers for a period of more than four months. 
Thrice, since that day, has Halley’s Comet been seen, en- 
abling the astronomer to identify it with comets of the 
past, and to prove that even such apparently erratic visi- 
tants as these are loyal members of our solar system, and 
concern themselves no more with the fortunes of beggar 
or of prince than the sun which warms and sustains them 
both alike. Since the tragedy on Tower Hill, men have 
learnt, with some exceptions, while gazing with admira- 
tion on the brilliant train of the careering charioteer of 
the skies, to fear it no more than the “‘summer’s cloud ” 
of the poet, which “overcomes us without our special 
wonder.” 


Notes and Conmentaries, 





THE WRECK OF THE SALDANHA. 

Many people of the present generation suppose that the 
building of war ships on the Tyne extends no further baci 
than the days of Messrs. Palmer, or of Armstrong, 
Mitchell, and Co. But, during the wars of the French 
Revolution, not only the Tyne, but the Wear also, turned 
out fighting vessels for the Government. Amongst the 
shipbuilders who thus contributed to the naval strength 
of Britain was Mr. Simon Temple, of Jarrow. Local 
records tell that in 1803 Mr. Temple celebrated the 
opening of his colliery at Jarrow by great rejoicings, and a 
banquet at which 300 gentlemen were entertained, whilst 
500 of his workmen were treated to a dinner and 
its concomitants. Again, in 1810, there were similar 
rejoicings when his new colliery at South Shields was 
opened. The guests on that occasion, including many of 
the notabilities of the district, were entertained at Hylton 
Castle to a dinner, a supper, anda ball. Templetown, 
near Jarrow Slake, was named after him. One of the 
vessels which Mr. Simon Temple built fur the Govern- 
ment was the Saldanha, a frigate of 36 guns. Her career 
was short and her end disastrous. The commander was the 
Hon. William Pakenham, and she was lost with nearly 
all her crew at Lough Swilly, on the coast of Ireland, 
on the 4th of December, 1811. The wreck was com- 


memorated in some verses by a poet whose name I never 
heard. The poem is, however, of sufficient merit to be 
reprinted, and is worthy of being preserved. I give it 
from memory, but, not having seen the lines for upwards 
of forty years, there may be some inaccuracies in the 


text. 
“* Britannia rules the waves ! ” 
Heard’st thou that dreadful roar ? 
Hark! ’tis bellowed from the caves 
Where Lough Swilly’s billow raves, 
And three hundred British graves 
Taint the shore. 


No voice of life was there ; 

Tis the dead who raise the cry ; 
The dead who heard no prayer, 
As they sank in wild despair, 
Chant in scorn that boastful air 

Where they lie. 

“Rule, Britannia,” sang the crew, 

Where the stout Saldanha sailed, 
And her colours, as they flew, 

F lung her warrior cross to view, 
Which in battle to subdue 
Ne’er had failed. 


Bright rose the laughing morn, 
The morn that proved her doom ; 
Dark and sad is her return, 
And her watch lights, as they burn, 
Faintly flit across her stern, 

"Mid the gloom. 


On the lonely beacon height, 
As the watchman around, 
He saw that flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night, 
Though the wind was fair and right 
For the sound. 


There are spirits of the deep 
Who, when the signal’s given, 

Rise raging from their sleep 

On rock or mountain steep, 

Or ’mid thunderclouds that sweep 
Through the heaven. 


O’er Swilly’s rocks they soar, 
Commissioned watch to keep ; 
Down! down! with thundering roar 
The exulting demons pour ; 
The Saldanha floats no more 
On the deep. 
The dread behest is past ; 
All is silent as the grave, 
One shriek was first and last, 
Scarce a death sob drank the blast 
As sunk her towering mast 
"Neath the wave. 
“* Britannia rules the waves !” 
Oh, vain and impious boast ; 
Go, mark, presumptuous slaves, 
Where he who sinks or saves 
Strews the shores with countless graves 


Round your coast. 
T. D. R., Redcar. 


CUMBERLAND STATESMEN. 

The people in the Cumberland dales called estatesmen, 
or statesmen, are the same as yeomen tilling their own 
land. The tenure of these statesmen is allodial—.c., free 
—inso far that many of them acquired their estates at a 
very remote period by establishing themselves like settlers 
in Australia and elsewhere. Several possess estates 
which have descended in their families since the time of 
Richard II. The Holmes of Mardale have inherited 
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their lands since 1060, when a certain Jan Holme came 
from Norway and settled in the district. When James 
II. came to the throne, he set up a claim to all these small 
estates, on the plea that the statesmen were tenants of the 
Crown. Theclaim was met in a manner which he little 
expected. The dalesfolk met to the number of two 
thousand at a place called Ratten Heath, and publicly 
declared ‘* that they had won their lands by the sword, 
and by the sword they would keep them.” 

The costume of the dalesmen was picturesque—that is, 
down to eighty years ago—when the nicest touch of art 
had not yet invaded this British Arcady. It was made 
of homespun fleeces of white or black, or mixed, and 
all undyed. The coats had brass buttons; so had the 
waistcoats, which were made open to show a frilled shirt- 
front. Knee breeches without braces were worn. The 
stockings were home-made, and clogs or buckled shoes 
completed the outfit. The daleswomen wore homespun 
linsey-wolsey petticoats and gowns, with blue linen 
aprons. Their clogs were bound with brass. Their 
bonnets were made of cardboard, covered with black 
silk, and of the coal-scuttle shape. 

Their houses were constructed of unhewn stone and 
clay. Oak was used for beams, rafters, and floors, and the 
roofs were of slate, which is abundant in the county. 
The food of the dalesmen was chiefly the product of their 
farms. They consumed a large proportion of animal 
food, and, as sheep and cattle were in best condition for 
slaughter in autumn, it was then that the dalesfolk 
stocked their wide chimneys with a supply of meat for 
winter and spring. Haver and maslin bread (oats or rye 
mixed with wheat) were in common use, and they brewed 
their own beer, untaxed, at every meal. Such, with milk, 
butter, and cheese, was the food of these honest folks. 
When tea, coffee, and sugar came into use, an old dales- 
man said “he didn’t knaw what t’ warl wad come tew 
arter a bit, when folks couldn’t get a breakfast without 
hevving stuff fra the East and West Indies.” 

The above information is chiefly taken from Chambers’s 
Journal. H. P., Rotherham. 


* 


The bulk of the statesmen acquired their position on 
the union of England and Scotland, having previously 
held their land in tenure of feudal service to be rendered 
to their lords in repelling the attacks of the Scotch, or in 
prosecuting wars against them. After the union of the 
two kingdoms this became unnecessary, and their occupa- 
tion was gone. The lords thereupon sought to impose 
rents upon the occupiers in lieu of service, and in some 
cases succeeded in this by intimidation (notably in the 
case of the powerful Lord of Naworth, whose retainers 
signed an agreement to pay a reasonable rent on the 
understanding that neither they nor their immediate 
successors should be disturbed in their possessions); but a 
large portion of them stoutly and successfully resisted 
the claim, arguing that if their service had become 


unnecessary to their lords, so their lords’ service had 
become unnecessary to the State. In this way a large 
portion of the bold statesmen acquired the independent 
possession of their land. Lanenrcost, Carlisle. 


Porth-Countrp Wit& wumour, 





A CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

A witness in a Tyneside court was severely cross- 
examined by the attorney for the other side, with a view 
to elicit a confession from the man that some attempt had 
been made to get him to differ in his evidence. ‘‘ Now,” 
said the man of the law, ‘‘ have there not been some per- 
sons trying to get you to alter your statements?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sor.” ‘‘How many?” ‘Lots o’ them.” ‘Now, just 
tell us who they are?” ‘* Wey, to tell the truth, thoo’s 
tried aboot as hard as onny on ’em.” 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

An old minister was making a collection towards build- 
ing a chapel at a certain village up the Derwent. After 
telling the congregation how poor the people were at the 
place where the chapel was to be built at, he went round 
himself with his hat, but got nothing. When he returned 
to the pulpit, he said, ‘‘ Aa’s got nothing; but aa feel 
thankful aa’s getten’ ma hat back fra such a congrega- 
tion!” 

WHO’S THE THIEF? 

Some sheep belonging to a farmer named Reed having 
been stolen in the neighbourhood of a colliery village in 
Durham, a local preacher, having a collection to make, 
thought he would turn the event to good account; so he 
said—** We have a collection to make this morning, and, 
for the glory of God, whichivvor of ye stole Mr. Reed’s 
sheep, divvent put onnything on the plate!” 

GOING SOUTH. 

The following conversation took place in a public house 
at Gateshead Fell one New Year’s Day :—Willie: ‘““Wey, 
Tam, if thoo’s not mindin’ thy wark, thoo’ll be gettin’ the 
bag.” Tom: ‘* Wey, aa divvent care nowt. Aa’s not 
married, marra.” Willie: ‘‘ Wey, where will thou gan 
te, lad?” Tom: ‘* Aa’ll gan sooth.” Willie: ‘‘ Which 
way will thoo gan for sooth?” Tom: ‘*Wey, mara, aa 
wad tell thooif aa seed the weathercock.” A hearty 
laugh followed the expression, and Willie said: ‘* Aa’ll 
hev that joke put into the Weekly Chronikil.” Tom: 
** Wey, aa divvent care, marra, es lang es aa canna read’t 
mesel ! ” 

A REBUKE. 

Some years ago, an elderly humourist was employed on 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway as warehouseman. 
One day a snobbish gentleman came to the warehouse, 
demanding a fish which he expected by rail. The fish 
was found, but the wrapping had disappeared. This 
condition of the fish not agreeing with the gentleman’s 
tastes, the warehouseman suggested that it would be 
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better packed in straw, and forthwith commenced the 
process, no doubt expecting the usual “‘ tip ” in such cases. 
None being forthcoming, the warehouseman remarked, 
“* Aa say, sor, if you ‘ind you've lost onnything, remem- 
ber ye nivvor had yor porse out heor !” 

AMBULANCE WORK. 

A few weeks ago, not over a hundred miles from Murton 
Colliery, a few pitmen were sitting conversing over their 
Saturday night glass of beer, when the conversation 
turned upon ambulance work. One of the company was 
explaining how a deputy, who was an ambulance man, 
had set his finger which bad been injured, when another 
pitman remarked: ‘‘ That’s nowt, man; wor depitty set 
ma heed !” 

WHICH ONE WAS IT? 

“*D’ye knaa onnybody here they caall Broon thet’s a 
grossor ?” asked a new comer of a resident at a Durham 
colliery. ‘‘Thor’s twe brothers here o’ that nyem, and 
they’re byeth grossors,” was the answer. ‘*‘ Wey, man, 
but aa mean the yen that hes a sistor at Ryhope!” 

THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 

In a workshop not a hundred miles from the Central 
Station, Newcastle, some workmen were getting their 
breakfasts, and listening to one of their number reading 
the papers. The news that was being read had reference 
to the Chinese question in Australia. One of the men re- 
marked upon it thus :—“ Yis, the varry plyece is wick 
wiv ’em. Aa waddent care, but the beggors warks for 
nowt, and sends aall thor money hyem !” 

THE PITMAN’S COLLAR. 

A short time ago a pitman told his wife he was going to 
see some of his friends. ‘‘ Weel, then, ye’ll hev to mense 
yorsel a bit,” said she, and, after some persuasion, she in- 
duced him to put on a high stand-up collar. As this was 
the first time Geordy had ever worn a linen collar, he was 
by no means comfortable. On arriving at his destination, 
his friends, as usual, asked after his health. ‘‘Oh,” he 
said, ‘aa cannet complyen ; but,” pointing to his collar, 
**aa’s brattish’d up to the varra e’es !” 


Porth-Countrp Obituaries, 





On the 16th of July, Mr. Theophilus Wood Bunning, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century had been inti- 
mately connected with the mining industry of the North, 
died somewhat suddenly at Jugenhein, near Darmstadt, 
Germany, whither he had gone with a view of settling 
down in retirement. The deceased gentleman, who was 
born in Hunter Street, London, was 66 years of age. 
Having been educated as an engineer, he came to New- 
castle in 1851 to take charge of the marine department of 
Messrs. R. Stephenson and Co.’s establishment. Subse- 
quently he was similarly employed at Messrs. Robert 
Morrison and Co.’s Engine Works, Ouseburn; and after 
having been in private practice for some time as a con- 
sulting engineer, he was appointed, in 1866, Secretary to 


the Coal Trade and the Mining Institute, on the retire- 
ment of Mr. Thomas Doubleday, of literary fame. In 
that capacity, he took an active part in the establishment 
of the Durham College of Science in Newcastle, of which 
he was elected the first secretary. He also did much 
towards improving the relations between masters and men, 
among his efforts in this direction being the sliding scale 
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MR. T. W. BUNNING. 


arrangement for the regulation of wages in the Dur- 
ham coal trade, which he framed jointly with Mr. 
Crawford, and which came into operation in 1877. Mr. 
Bunning held his various offices till March in the present 
year, when he retired into private life, having previously 
received several substantial expressions of the esteem in 
which his services were held. 

On the same day, Mr. Creswell Ward, of Neasham 
Hill, Darlington, died from the effects of injuries which 
he had received a few day previously, at the residence of 
his son, Ravenstone, Leicestershire. Mr. Ward was 
about 70 years of age, and was well-known for the great 
interest which he took in agriculture. 

The death was announced, as having taken place on 
July 19, at Birtley, in the county of Durham, of Mary 
Long, at the age of 110 years. She left a sister aged 104, 
and her brother died a few months ago, aged 100 years. 
The two deceased were blind, as is also the surviving 
sister. 

The death was announced, on the 23rd of July, of Mr. 
Joshua Watson, of Gateshead, uncle of Dr. R. S. Watson, 
and well known as an unobtrusive supporter of local 
philanthropic movements. The deceased gentleman was 
a member of the Society of Friends. 

At Bellsize Park, Hampstead, on the 22nd of July, 
died Mr. Edward Turnbull, who between 1869 and 1885 
was several times chairman of the now defunct Improve- 
ment Commission of West Hartlepool. Mr. Turnbull was 
69 years of age. 

Mr. John Sordy, farmer, of Greenfield, Alnwick, died 
on the 22nd of July, from the effects of an accident with 
which he had met the same evening, while being driven 
in a trap from Green Rigg Kennels, near Bilton. 
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On the 24th of July, the remains of Mrs. Janet Ellis 
Annandale, widow of Mr. James Annandale, paper 
manufacturer, Shotley Bridge and Lintz Ford, were 
interred in Benfieldside Cemetery. The deceased lady, 
who had died a few days previously, was 80 years of age. 

On the 25th of July, the remains of Mr. Thomas Smith, 
who had been thirty years in the employment of Messrs. 
Anderson and Mack, Newcastle, and who was the oldest 
member of the Independent Order of Mechanics, Albion 
Lodge, were interred in Elswick Cemetery. The de- 
ceased was 74 years of age. 

On the 25th of July, died, from the effects of a fall, 
Mr. Edward Marmaduke James, for many years clerk in 
the office of Messrs. J. and G. Joicey and Oo., iron- 
founders, Forth Banks, Newcastle. 

The remains of Mr. David Finnie, who many years ago, 
came from Dalkeith to Newcastle to work as a black- 
smith, but who, in 1854, enlisted into the 68th Light 
Infantry, were interred in Elswick Cemetery, on the 26th 
of July. Asa soldier, the deceased had been engaged in 
active service in the Crimea; and on the fall of Sebas- 
topol, he was one of the first members of the British army 
to enter that city. He also served in the Maori campaign 
in New Zealand, under General Cameron. 

On the 28th of July, particulars were received of the 
death by drowning, under mysterious circumstances, on 
the 20th May, of Mrs. Mackenzie, eldest daughter of Mr. 
W. Nixon, of Stonecroft Mines, near Haydon Bridge, 
who went out to New Zealand about five years ago, and 
settled on the Waiora River. 

On the 31st of July the remains of Mr. Thomas Scott, 
who had served for nearly fifty years as staiths master at 
Tyne Dock, were interred at Westoe Cemetery, South 
Shields. 

On the 2nd of August the Rev. Dr. Alexander Henry 
Lowe, an accomplished classical scholar and linguist, died 
at his residence, Rye Hill, Newcastle. The deceased 
gentleman, who had devoted himself to preparing 
students for the Universities, was 55 years of age. 

Mr. William Wright, partner in the old-established 
firm of Messrs. Thompson and Wright, ironmongers, 
Alnwick, died at a ripe age on the 3rd of August. 

The death was announced, on the 4th of August, of 
Mr. William Begg, landlord of the Northumberland 
Arms, Arthur’s Hill, Newcastle. He was grandnephew 
of the Scottish poet, Robert Burns, his father having 
been Robert Burns Begg, a schoolmaster at Kinross. 
The deceased was 49 years of age. 

Mr. Brathwaite Poole, who many years ago was inter- 
ested in the promotion and management of railway 
schemes in England, and was personally associated with 
George and Robert Stephenson, and other contemporary 
engineers, died at Birkenhead on the 5th of August, at 
the age of 83 years. 

Mr. R. P. W. Rutter, a member of the Sunderland 
Town Council, died on the 6th of August, in the 50th 
year of his age. 

On the 7th of August the Rev. J. Bailiie, M.A., senior 
residentiary canon of York Minster, died after a short 
illness, in the 78th year of his age. The rev. gentleman, 
— to 1876, was Rector of Elsdon, in Northumber- 


On the 8th of August, the remains of Mr. Abraham 
Shield, of Burn Law, Keenley, a member of the Society 
of Friends, who had died at the age of 79 years, were 
interred in the Friends’ burial ground at Allendale Town. 


Record of Ehents, 





Rlorth-Country Occurrences, 


JULY. 


16.—At a public meeting, held in the Council Chamber, 
Newcastle, under the presidency of the Mayor, it was 
resolved to form a District Council for Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and North York- 
shire, in unison with the London Plumbers’ Company, to 
carry out a system of registration for that district, the 
council to consist of representatives from the master 
plumbers, the operatives, and the public. 

—Mr. Robert Donkin, jun., Rothbury, was elected 
Secretary to the Northumberland Agricultural Society. 

—On trial at Durham Assizes, Thomas Hogan, aged 37, 
charged with the manslaughter of Jane M’Neil, at Gates- 
head, on the 22nd of April, was found not guilty, and 
discharged. 

—Dr. R. Spence Watson was presented by his friends 
with a silver and ormolu clock with two side ornaments 
and two silver fruit vases, on the celebration of his silver 
wedding ; and at the same time a congratulatory address. 
was presented to him on behalf of the Newcastle Liberal 
Association, of which he was president. 

17.—On this and the following day, the sixth general 
meeting of the National Veterinary Association was held 
in the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle, the chair being occu- 
pied by Professor W. Williams. F.R.C.V.S., of Edin- 
burgh. 

—The twenty-second annual conference of the North- 
Eastern District of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was held at Sunderland. 

18.—An elaborate report on an ontbreak of scarlet fever 
at Jesmond was presented to the Sanitary Committee of 
the Newcastle Corporation, by Dr. H. E. Armstrong, 
Medical Officer of Health, who entertained no doubt 
whatever that the disease was disseminated by means of 
milk. 

—At a meeting of the North of England Steamship- 
owners’ Association, it was announced that Sir C. M. 
Palmer, M.P., had retired from the directorate of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

—William Henry Carter, a clerk in the Borough Ac- 
countant’s office at North Shields, was committed for 
trial, on a charge of stealing £494 belonging to the Cor- 
poration. ~ 

—Sir Wilfrid and Lady Lawson entertained at dinner, 
in their residence in London, the Northumbrian and 
Cumbrian members, to meet Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 

19.—The annual show of the Northumberland Agricul- 
tural Society was held at Berwick, and was, in point of 
the number and quality of the exhibits, as successful as 
any of recent years. 

—In celebration of the tercentenary of the Spanish 
Armada, the members of the Newcastle Bowling Club, 
Bath Lane, indulged in some private social festivities, 
Sir Francis Vrake, the English naval hero, having dearly 
loved a game of bowls, and history having it that it was 
while trundling a bowl on the green sward at Plymouth 
Hoe that he received the news of the Spaniards’ approach. 

20.—The auxiliary steamer Labrador, commanded by 
Captain Wiggins, arctic navigator, accompanied by Mr. 
Morier, son of Sir Robert Morier, Russian ambassador ; 
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Mr. Sewelh Edinburgh Botanical Society; and Mr. 
Sumlen, civil engineer for gold mining districts, Siberia, 
left the Tyne with a general cargo for the river Yenesei, 
Siberia, with a view of engaging in trading business in 
conjunction with the steamer Phenix, which had pre- 
viously left the Tyne for the Yenesei. 

—At an influential meeting in Newcastle, presided over 
by the Duke of Northumberland, and attended by the 
Earl of Ravensworth, Lord Armstrong, and others, a 
committee was formed to consider the proposals of the 
Government with respect to the defences of the Tyne. 
(See under June 25, page 381.) 

—Details were published of a residential club, with 
Stanhope Castle for its home, which had been formed for a 
limited number of gentlemen and ladies during the holiday 
and shooting seasons. 

21.—The annual demonstration of the Northumberland 
miners was held on the Castle grounds at Morpeth, the 
chair being occupied by Mr. John Nixon. The speakers 
were Mr. C. Fenwick, Mr. T. Burt, Mr. Jobn Morley, 
and Mr. C. Bradlaugh, members of Parliament.j The wea- 
ther was fine, and the proceedings were very successful. 

—tThe foundation stone of a new Presbyterian Church, 
in Park Terrace, Windmill Hills, Gateshead, intended to 
supersede the building in use in Ellison Street in the 
same town, was laid by Mr. H. M. Matheson, London, 
corner-stones being also laid by Mrs. R. Spence Watson, 
Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. Crawford Smith. 

23.—Lord Armstrong and Sir M. White Ridley, M.P., 
having found it incompatible with other duties to accept 
the honour, the Mayor of Newcastle (W. D. Stephens, 
Esq.), by previous arrangement, formally entered upon 
the office of president of the recently-formed Newcastle 
Tree Culture and Protection Society. This society was 
the outcome of a persistent and long-continued agitation 
on the part of ‘* Robin Goodfellow,” the well-known con- 
tributor to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. On the 1st of 
August, the members of the committee made a tour of 
inspection through several streets of the city, with the 
view of selecting suitable sites for trees. 

24.—On this and the following day the seventeenth 
annual meeting of the conference on Local Poor Law 
administration in the Northern Counties was held at the 
Shaws Hotel, Gilsland, under the presidency of Mr. J. L. 
Wharton, M.P. 

25.—The Right Rev. Dr. Wilkinson was consecrated 
Bishop Auxiliary of Hexham and Newcastle, at Ushaw 
College, near Durham. 

—A thunderstorm of considerable severity passed over 
Newcastle and the North of England, and a good deal of 
damage was done to property. The rain, which fell in 
torrents, also proved very destructive, more especially in 
the county of Durham. Three persons were struck and 
injured by the lightning at Silksworth, and at Ferryhill 
the storm for a time put a stop to all operations. 
At Seaham Harbour, the burn which runs through 
Dawdon Dene overflowed its banks, and the miniature 
park recently formed by Mr. J. J. Candlish there was 
entirely destroyed. There was a renewal of the storm 
and rain on the following day, and one of the most dis- 
astrous floods ever experienced in the district swept down 
Swaledale and Arkingarthdale, in Yorkshire. 

—One of the auxiliary floating hospitals belonging to 
the Tyne Sanitary authority sank at her moorings at Jar- 
row Slake. 

27.—The Magdalene Hospital Bill having passed 


through all its stages, what it was stated would be the 
last meeting of the Schools and Charities Committee of 
the Newcastle Corporation was held under the presidency 
of Mr. T. Richardson. 

18.—From the certificate of the accountants, Messrs. 
Monkhouse, Goddard, and Co., and Mr. Edward Sparkes, 
Newcastle, it appeared that the net average selling price 
of coal in the Durham Coal Trade, for the months of 
April, May, and June, 1888, had been 4s. 3-91d. per ton ; 
and it was intimated that the prevailing rate of wages 
would, therefore, be reduced by 14 per cent. 

—At a meeting of residents of Rainton, Leamside, 
and district, it was resolved to form a branch of the 
National Footpaths Preservation Association. 

29.—The Rev. S. E. Pennefather, vicar of Jesmond, 
Newcastle, announced his decision to resign that office, 
in order to undertake charge of St. George’s Church, in 
course of erection at the expense of Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
of Jesmond Towers, in Osborne Road, in the same city. 

—A youth named Patrick McBride, 19 years of age, 
who resided with his mother in Whitburn Street, Monk- 
wearmouth, leaped from Wearmouth Bridge into the 
river Wear, at low water, and was drowned. This was 
the fourth attempt of the same foolish kind within a few 
months, and the second death in consequence. 

30.—On the invitation of the Bishop of Durham, the 
American, Colonial, Missionary, and Metropolitan 
Bishops, to the number of nearly sixty, who had taken 
part in an Episcopal Conference at Lambeth, arrived on 
& visit to the city of Durham. In the evening, the Dean 
of Durham (Dr. Lake) held a reception at the Deanery, 
to which the whole of the diocesans were invited to meet 
a large and fashionable gathering. On the following day, 
there was a series of religious and musical services in the 
Cathedral ; and in the afternoon a special convucation of 
the University was held in the new Cathedral Library, 
when the highest honorary degrees of the university were 
conferred on several of the visiting prelates. In the 
evening, a banquet was held in the Castle Hall, over 
which the Bishop of Durham presided. The proceedings 
extended over several days. 

—Roger Robson, a butler in the employment of Mrs. 
Allgood, of The Hermitage, near Hexham, was found 
dead in St. John Lee Wood, having been shot through 
the head. The coroner’s jury found, by their verdict, 
that the occurrence had been accidental. 

30.—The Bishop of Durham and several of the foreign 
bishops on a visit to the diocese, commemorated the 
thousand-and-fifth anniversary of the consecration of the 
church at Chester-le-Street. 


AUGUST. 


1.—The Great Northern and North-Eastern Railway 
Companies began running the “Flying Scotsman” be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, by the East Coast route, 
in eight hours; and the first journey was accomplished 
within the given time. The London and North-Western 
Railway Company, on the 6th, commenced running a 
train from London to Edinburgh, via Carlisle, also in 
eight hours. On the 10th of August, the East Coast 
train from London to Edinburgh was further accelerated 
from 8 to 73 hours. The example was followed, on the 
13th, by the London and North-Western Railway, whose 
ten o’clock express from Euston, by the West Coast route, 
reached Edinburgh at 5°38 p.m., or seven minutes short 
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of seven hours and three-quarters. On the 14th, the 
“Flying Scotsman” arrived at Newcastle two minutes 
before her time, and, departing punctually,'she reached 
Edinburgh at 5°33, or twelve minutes before her scheduled 
time. The record was thus beaten by five minutes. 

—At a meeting of the Newcastle City Council, on the 
motion of Ald. Newton, seconded by the Mayor, it was 
resolved that the Science and Art Classes hitherto con- 
ducted at the Public Library, under the Corporation, be 
transferred to Dr. Rutherford’s School in Bath Lane. 

2.—A fire broke out in the shop of Mrs. Thompson, 
confectioner, corner of Lee Street and Jibbet Street, 
South Shields, completely gutting the premises, and de- 
stroying the dwelling-house on the same floor. 

—Mr. David Dale, J.P., High Sheriff of the county 
of Durham, was married at Well Parish Church to Alice 
Frederica, eldest daughter of Sir Frederick Milbank, 
Bart., of Thorp Perrow, near Bedale. 

—A boy named Robert McKie, 11 years of age, com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, in Newcastle, the reason being 
that for some time past he had suffered from pains in the 
head. 

4.—The special committee recently appointed to inquire 
into the salaries in connexion with the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union issued the result of their deliberations to 
the various collieries in the county. In reference to the 
agents’ wages, they found that, from information they 
had received from secretaries of similar associations in 
other districts, the Northumberland miners’ agents were 
paid considerably less salaries than the average wages 
paid to miners’ leaders elsewhere. In dealing with the 
M.P.»’ salaries, the committee stated that they were beset 
with difficulties, especially with regard to Mr. Fenwick’s 
salary, as that gentleman was not directly connected 
with or chosen by the Northumberland Miners’ Associa- 
tion, but by a Liberal organisation in Northumberland. 
The committee advised a joint meeting of representatives 
from each of these associations as the best means of 
settling the question. Mr. Burt was present at the 
deliberations of the committee, and handed in a written 
statement, in which he said he was quite willing to accept 
£100 per annum less salary, which would leave him 
£400 per annum, if that would be the means of once 
more creating peace, harmony, and good-will in the 
county. The committee left all the questions to be 
finally decided by the county. 

—The Bishop-Auxiliary of Hexham and Newcastle 
(Dr. Wilkinson) laid the corner-stone of a new building 
intended to be used as a school-chapel by the Roman 
Catholic community at Chester-le-Street. 

—It was announced that a number of the leading 
engineering firms on the Tyne had conceded an advance 
of wages to their workmen. 

5.—In the merning, the Bishop of Honolulu, and in 
the evening the Bishop of Dakota, preached in St. John’s 
Church, Newcastle. 

—In the south transept of Durham Cathedral, a 
memorial tablet to one officer and 56 men of the 
Second Battalion of the Durham Regiment, who fell in 
the Egyptian and Soudan Wars, was unveiled, an ad- 
dress being delivered on the occasion by Dean Lake. 

6.—A miners’ hall was opened at Hebburn Colliery. 

—On this and the succeeding day the annual conference 
of the Catholic Young Men’s Societies of Great Britain 
was held in the Drysdale Hall, Newcastle, under the 
presidency of Mr, Fitzpatrick, of Liverpool. 


—Mr. S. Storey, M.P., unveiled a monument in Sunder- 
land Churchyard, erected by public subscription, over the 
grave of Jack Crawford, the hero of Camperdown.. (See 
page 414.) 

—Joseph, aged 54, and Bernard, aged 10 years, sons of 
Bernard Malloy, an ironworker at Consett, died very sud- 
denly from the effects of having eaten some poisonous 
herbs. 

—The highest honours of the year (a silver medal and 
£5), given by the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
on the subject of mechanical engineering, was awarded to 
Mr. Wilfrid J. Lineham, a Newcastle gentleman. 

7.—At a meeting of the Newcastle Town Moor Manage- 
ment Committee, it was agreed to recommend an applica- 
tion for a provisional order for the purchase of the Free- 
men’s rights to the herbage of the Town Moor. 

8&—In prosecution of a series of naval manceuvres in 
connexion with the English fleet, several of her Majesty’s 
warships passed along the coast, and attacks were made 
on Tynemouth and Sunderland, replies from the shore 
being frequently made. A warship also fired on West 
Hartlepool. The manceuvres also supposed that New- 
castle was bombarded by the Rodney, the flagship of Ad- 
miral Fitzroy. 

—The Mayoress of Newcastle (Mrs. W. D. Stephens) 
held a highly successful garden party in Jesmond Dene. 

—The building and stock, composing the sawmill of 
Messrs. Towns and Ripley, Wallsend Quay, were de- 
stroyed by fire. 

—David Tait, 24 years of age, died in the Royal In- 
firmary, Newcastle, from injuries alleged to have been in- 
flicted by his brother, Edward, on the 8th of July, and 
the coroner’s jury returned a verdict of manslaughter. 


9.—The Tynemouth Town Council having decided to 
withdraw its contribution of one-third towards the ex- 
pense of the Time-Gun at Shields, it was resolved at a 
meeting of the Tyne Improvement Commissioners that 
the arrangement, so far as that body was concerned, 
which was responsible for another third, should termi- 
nate, and,as the remaining third could come only from the 
South Shields Corporation, the firing of the gun was re- 
garded as having practically ceased. 

10.—A dividend of 54 per cent. was declared at the 
half-yearly meeting of the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany at York. 

11.—The extensive granaries of the North-Eastern 
Railway Company, at the north end of the Redheugh 
Bridge, Newcastle, were destroyed by fire. 

—William Sothern, a miner, who was attacked by a 
party of men near Sheriff Hill on the 4th, died from his 
injuries at Felling. 

—A memorial stone to the miners who were killed by 
the explosion at Walker Colliery in October last year, 
was unveiled in Walker Churchyard by Mr. Thomas 
Burt, M.P. 

—The Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P., Chancellor of 
Exchequer, took part in an outdoor demonstration at 
Wynyard Park, Durham, the seat of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and in the 
evening he addressed a meeting in the Exchange Hall, 
Stockton. 

—A party of ladies and gentlemen, to the number of 
about seventy, in connection with the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, paid a visit to Stella Hall, the residence of 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, who gave a description of the build- 
ing, and of its historical associations. 
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12.—A man named Patrick Murphy, over 40 years of 
age, and his wife, living at the High Rows, Usworth, were 
drowned in a quarry pond between Usworth Colliery and 
New Washington. 

13.—The annual conference of the Northern Union 
of Mechanics’ Institutes was held at South 
Shields, under the presidency of Mr. J. M. Moore. 
The hon. secretary, Mr. Whitfield, was presented with a 
beautiful timepiece and ornaments in recognition of his 
services. 

—At the Newcastle County Court, an action was 
brought by Mr. Hugh J. Barclay, Colney Hall, Norwich, 
against Michael Robson, North Sunderland, fisherman, to 
recover £5 damages for wrongfully entering upon Farne 
and Staple Islands, and carrying away therefrom sea 
birds’ eggs belonging to the plaintiff. A verdict by con- 
sent was taken for the plaintiff for £1, and costs on the 
£5 scale. 

14.—A concert of secular and sacred music was given in 
All Saints’ Churchyard, Newcastle, by the Constabulary 
Band, under the leadership of Mr. Wheatley. 





General Occurrences, 


JULY. 

14.—A frightful railway accident occurred on the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Line. One of 
the carriages of an ordinary passenger traiu which left 
London Road Station, Manchester, for Glossop, was 
struck by the engine of a goods train going in the oppo- 
site direction, killing four women and seriously injuring 
many other persons. 

—The death was a" of Sir John Henry Brand, 
President of the Orange Free State, South Africa, 
aged 65. 

15.—An encyclical letter of the Pope to the Irish 
bishops was read in the various Roman Catholic Churches 
of Dublin. His Holiness condemned the untoward excite- 
ment which had arisen out of the previous declaration by 
the Holy Office respecting boycotting and the plan of 
campaign, declaring that the Pope worked with full 
knowledge, after the facts had carefully been inquired 
into. The letter concluded by ordering that steps be 
taken so that no doubt be left as to the force and meaning 
of the decree. 

17.—The police discovered twelve dynamite bombs, a 
revolver, and a dagger, in a suspected house in Chicago, 
U.S. Three persons were arrested, the chief of whom 
was an Anarchist who took a prominent part in the recent 
bomb scheme. About twenty men who were in the con- 
spiracy were to have destroyed simultaneously the houses 
of the two judges and others prominent in the execution 
of the Chicago Anarchists. 

18.—At the Manchester Assizes, before Mr. Justice 
Grantham, John Jackson was tried for the murder of 
Assistant-Warder Webb in Strangeways Gaol. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, and Jackson was executed 
on August 7th. 

28.—Two shocking murders took place in Ireland. 
James Ruare and a farmer named David McAuliffe, his 
employer, were working in a field at Glounamukle, when 
a man, whose face was covered bya cloth, approached 


with a double-barrelled gun, told Ruare to go down on 
his knees, and deliberately shot him twice. Ruare died 
an hour afterwards. ‘‘ He had worked for an unpopular 
man.” The other murder was committed at Mountcoat, 
near Tralee. A farmer, who had some years ago taken 
an evicted farm, was shot dead on the high road. 
Another murder was attempted on the same day near 
Tralee. A man, who had a red cloth over his face, shot 
twice at Thomas Murphy, whose employer had taken a 
road contract contrary to the wishes of his neighbours. 

—An American aeronaut named Baldwin successfully 
performed the feat of dropping from a balloon, by means 
of a parachute, when at a height of 1,200 feet, at the 
Alexandra Palace, London. His fall at first was dan- 
gerously rapid, the parachute remaining closed, but it 
distended itself in good time, and brought him safely to 
the ground. 

AUGUST. 

2—A heavy thunderstorm passed over London and 
suburbs during the night, doing great damage. The 
land for many miles between Barking and Tilbury was 
flooded, the railway being six feet under water. A great 
number of bridges were washed away, and many hundreds 
of cattle, horses, and pigs were drowned. 

3.—An inquest was held at Putteridge Park, Luton, on 
the body of Lieutenant-Colonel Sowerby, who, while in a 
paddock showing a gentleman a spotted stag sent to him 
from Egypt, was gored to death by the animal. A 
verdict of accidental death was returned. 

4.—Baldwin again dropped from a balloon to the 
ground by means of a parachute at the Alexandra 
Palace. He ascended more than 3,000 feet before he de- 
tached himself from the balloon. 

5.—A despatch from Rome announced that a destruc- 
tive voleanic ernption had occurred in the Lipari Islands, 
in which the great volcano Stromboli is situated. Im- 
mense damage was done. 

—The death was announced of General Philip Sheri- 
dan, of the United States Army, aged 57. 

7.—A disastrous collision occurred on the South- 
Western Railway at Hampton Wick, near London. A 
train from Waterloo Station ran full speed into a light 
engine which had been allowed to get on the wrong line. 
Five persons were killed, and eight others seriously 
injured. 

—Larry Donovan, who claimed to be ‘‘ the champion 
diver of the world,” was killed in jumping from Charing 
Cross railway bridge into the river Thames at low water. 
He had previously dived from the Brooklyn, Niagara, 
Clifton, London, and other bridges. 

8.—Serious riots occurred in Paris at the funeral of 
Eudes, the ex-Communist general. Several bombs were 
thrown, the crowd was vigorously charged by the police, 
and a great number of persons were wounded. 

10.—Mr. J. J. O’Kelly, M.P., was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment, at Boyle, County Roscommon, for 
inciting persons nob to give evidence at a Crimes Act 
Court. 

12.—A telegram received from Valparaiso announced 
that a terrible disaster had occurred there. A large 
reservoir burst, reducing to ruins nearly a hundred houses, 
and drowning nearly a hundred people. 
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